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The Coal Industry Looks to Coal Age 


for Technical Help and Information 


on STRIP MINING... and gets it! 








COAL AGE editors are constantly on the go wherever coal is mined. With 
the growing importance of strip mining, they have been alert to every new 


development and quick to report it thoroughly. 


rhe record of COAL AGE’s editorial coverage of strip mining over a period of 
years shows steady month-after-month “meat" for men on all types of stripping 


jobs. And that’s why those men regularly look to COAL AGE for help in thei 


daily work. 


Whether it’s strip mining or deep, the men who mine and prepare coal look to 
COAL AGE’s advertising pages for information about the machines, equip- 


ment and supplies that will help them produce more and better coal at lower cost. 


That help is there, too, because manufacturers recognize the standing of COAL 
AGE in the industry, and place far more advertising in COAL AGE than in any 


other coal publication (nearly 700 more pages than the next paper in 1946) . 
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“TELL US ABOUT YOUR PRODUCT and 


Say Guest Reviewers of the advertising “The closer the subject of an advertisement is to oyr 

in Electrical World for Jonvary 18, 1947 engineering interests, the more closely it will be read,” 

; ae say our latest Guest Reviewers, W. E. Losie, R. J. 

W. E. LOSIE, Lines Standards and Specifications Engr. Trombley and W. F. Wetmore, of the Detroit Edison 
R. J. TROMBLEY, Supervisor, Elec. Div. of Constr. Eng'ng. Company. 

and On the day of our interview Detroit Edison an- 


P nounced a four-year construction program to increase 
W. F. WETMORE, System & Stations Engr. capacity of the system more than 20% and to cost 
DETROIT EDISON COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan $96,000,000. If you’re looking for a clue to the present 
interests of engineering, construction, and operating 
men at Detroit Edison and in almost every other 
electric utility company, the expansion plans of this 
company suggest a host of ideas for advertising your 
products effectively. 
Getting more specific, our Reviewers stopped at a 
substation advertisement and pointed out, “We have 
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. + « Tries to tell too many different things. Result — 








confusion. : 

This picture doesn’t look real. | 
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. » « Drawings have been reduced in size to the point 
where they are no longer legible. 
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Looks like two different ads. 


is this what you call the negative approach? 






Wheat do horses have to do with this product? 
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Keeping Sales Costs in Line 


S THE pendulum in indus- 

trial marketing swings back 

to the side on which sales 

volume becomes relatively 

less important than profit- 
able sales volume, the accurate deter- 
mination of sales costs becomes a ma- 
jor problem. One obstacle to the 
accurate determination of those costs 
in many companies is the inadequacy 
of existing records. 

Those records were created primar- 
ily to satisfy the requirements of 
financial management, to reflect the 
facts needed for tax and security pur- 
poses, and to provide manufacturing 
cost data. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that such records should leave 
much to be desired as a guide to the 
company’s marketing management, 
and as a source of facts about selling 
costs. 

The records necessary to do even a 
basic preliminary job of sales analysis, 
for example, simply do not exist in 
many companies. The sales executive 
must overcome this deficiency before 
he can make much progress toward 
measuring and controlling his costs. 
Facts must be gathered before they can 
be analyzed and interpreted. Distilling 
the facts needed for marketing deci- 
sion, from records designed to reflect 
manufacturing and financial data, is 
often a difficult task. 

What courses are open to the indus- 

al marketing executive whose efforts 
to bring his sales costs under control 

stymied by inadequate records of 
se Costs? 

One possibility is to use the lack 
©! records as an excuse for doing 
nothing about marketing costs. Candor 
compels us to recognize that this 

ourse of inaction” has enjoyed en- 

ring and widespread popularity. 
fortunately, that popularity is waning 
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By RICHARD D. CRISP, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 


under the pressure which rising costs 
are putting on profits today. 

Another possibility is to set up an 
elaborate system of sales-cost account- 
ing. There may very well be condi- 
tions under which that approach rep- 
resents a practical and sound solution 
to the problem. For the average small 
or medium-sized company selling in- 
dustrial products, however, important 
savings in marketing costs can be 
achieved without the delay or expense 
which installation of a distribution- 
cost accounting system is likely to 
entail. 

Marvin Bower of McKinsey & Co., 
an authority on the control of sales 
costs, puts it this way: 

“The level of wastefulness in dis- 
tribution is so high that nearly any 
company can slash away great hunks 
of excess marketing fat with an in- 
strument no more delicate than a 
meat-axe. Only a distressingly small 
number of companies has refined dis- 
tribution to the point where fat 
removal is so delicate an operation 
as to require use of a scalpel.”* 

Installation of a distribution-cost ac- 
counting system is a scalpel-like ap- 
proach. That approach, while useful 
in its place, is definitely not an essen- 
tial prerequisite of a successful attack 
on industrial marketing costs. If you 
are firmly resolved to reduce your 
selling costs, you can make consider- 
able progress using only those records 
which are available, or which you can 
assemble with little difficulty. 

Here is a meat-axe check list which 
you can use to throw existing varia- 
tions in your own sales costs into sharp 
focus, without delay or expense. A 


*"Reducing Distribution Costs," Market- 
ing Series No. 58, American Management 
Association. 


Racine, Wis. 


practical program for doing something 
about the variations you uncover is 
also outlined. Each point in this check- 
list represents one step toward lower 
unit sales costs. 


1. Crystallize Sales Responsibility 


One of the first principles of sound 
organization is that authority and 
responsibility should be co-extensive. 
You can’t hold a man responsible for 
conditions he cannot control. In in- 
dustrial marketing, this principal be- 
comes important in making territorial 
or account assignments, and in setting 
up sales records so that each salesman’s 
contribution to the company’s sales 
can be measured. 


When responsibilities overlap, you’re 
headed for trouble. In one of our ter- 
ritories, we had three salesmen work- 
ing. Each was responsibile for part of 
that territory. Our sales records, how- 
ever, reflected only the total territorial 
sales. In addition to his own part of 
that shared area, each of the salesmen 
had an exclusive area. The salesmen 
naturally concentrated on those areas 
where they got credit for every sale 
made. Sales in the shared territory 


INDIVIDUAL VARIATJONS 


ON A SINGLE TEAM 


AY 











sagged, and none of the three salesmen 
could be held responsible. 

Today every sales territory bound- 
ary coincides with a sales control 
boundary. Each salesman’s territory 
can be examined individually. Re- 
sponsibility is sharply defined. 

There is room for considerable tight- 
ening up of sales “credit” in industrial 
selling. Where a man is operating on 
a territorial basis, it doesn’t make 
much sense to credit him with sales 
coming from an account he has never 
covered, or a town he has consistently 
“skipped.” The objective ot crystal 
lizing sales responsibility is to pro- 
vide an accurate and objective meas 
urement of each salesman’s actual 
contribution to sales volume—a meas- 
urement which is fair to the man, and 
fair to the company. 

2. Measure Your Manpower 
Requirements 

The use of sales volume as a rough 
yardstick to the number of salesmen 
1 territory requires is a familiar device 
to every sales manager. Where that 
yardstick is used, however, many in- 
equalities are likely to develop. Some 
territories will be “backbreakers” and 
will have high sales turnover. Others 
will be a soft touch, and leave the 
salesman assigned to them plenty of 
time for fishing and other recreation. 

We have no objection to our sales 
men going fishing when their sales 
job is done, but we do want to be fair 
We want every salesman to have the 
same opportunity for such recreation! 
Therefore, we set out to answer the 
question, ““How many salesmen do we 
need, and where should they be locat 
ed?”’on an objective basis, with meas 
urement instead of guesswork or rough 
rule-of-thumb calculation. 

This job, which we call “sales cover 


SALESMEN’S SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF SALES VOLUME 
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age,”” is too long and involved to de- 
scribe here. Our approach was to set 
up standards on the type of work we 
wanted our salesmen to do, and to 
arrive at time standards for different 
types of activity. We consider such 
factors as the number and type of cus- 
tomers in each sales territory, fre- 
quency of call on different types of 
customers, etc. 

Each of the territories we started 
with was summarized into so many 
man-days of work, and _ territorial 
assignments were revised to equalize 
time requirements. 

The salesmen can understand this 
approach, and they like it. The stand- 
ards are fair and reasonable, and were 
set by men who have had a great 
deal of experience on the sales firing 
line. Every man’s territory is reduced 
“Back- 


breaker” territories are divided. The 


to a common denominator. 


salesman in the “breeze” territory has 
enough additional territory assigned 
to him to keep him from being bored. 
We have equalized the opportunity to 
go fishing! 

Our sales methods and policies have 
undergone many basic changes since 
prewar days. As a result of those 
changes, we anticipate a maximum 
sales force which is substantially 
smaller than it was before the war; 
that sales force consists, however, of 
1 much higher type of salesman, who 
is paid substantially more than the 
prewar average. This approach of 
require- 
ments enabled us to put the changed 


measuring our manpower 
size sales force into effect uniformly, 
so that no district is undermanned 
while another district is overmanned. 
3. Establish Variations in 

Sales Expense 


Even where existing records are 
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crude, it is a relatively simple matter 
to translate your salesmen’s salaries, 
auto expenses and other expenses into 
the percentage of net sales which those 
expenses total, on a territorial or dis- 
trict basis. When you make such a 
breakdown, you are likely to find a 
pattern like the one illustrated on 
Chart 2. Reduced to an index basis 
with the national average percentage 
as 100, that chart illustrates the varia- 
tions we found in our 19 districts 
when we made such a breakdown. 

This type of breakdown demon- 
strates the fact that important varia- 
tions do exist, and it establishes their 
direction. It is one of the first steps 
in bringing your selling expenses under 
control. Once you know specifically 
which are your high-cost and which 
your low-cost territories, you are in 
a position to crystallize the problem 
represented by each high-cost district 
or territory in specific terms. 


4. Check Variation in Sales Yield 


An almost identical pattern is illus 
trated on Chart 3, which presents an- 
other useful ratio—sales yield per man. 
This is arrived at by dividing your 
total sales volume in a district by the 
number of salesmen it took you to 
achieve that volume. 

Once you have sales assignments 
crystallized, as outlined under the first 
point above, you can carry this analyt 
ical approach down to individual sales- 
men. Chart 1, for example, shows 
variations we found on a single sales 
team. While one of the salesmen on 
that team was ringing up $ 
cash-register, other salesmen were sell 
ing $76.50, $106, $153 and $169 
worth of merchandise. 

There are important variations be- 
tween sales territories in such charac 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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What Makes the Buyer Act That Way? 


SN’T IT true that you find very few 

successful buyers, particularly pur- 
chasing agents, who fit the following 
description? 

1. Is genial and unreserved. 

2. Laughs readily. 

3. Is usually a fluent talker and 
likes to talk. 

4. Shows that he wants you to 
like him personally, and he may call 
you by your first name at the first 
interview. 

5. When he turns you down, he 
does so either smoothly or humor- 
ously so as not to hurt your feelings. 

6. Doesn’t argue, but backs away 
from an argument as soon as it 
warms up. 

7. Speaks frequently of his so- 
cial and club activities. 

8. Is allergic to details. 

9. Is inclined to act or decide 
upon impulse. 

The average salesman gets along fine 
with such a rare type of buyer be- 
cause he has the same characteristics 
as the buyer. The reason they both act 
that way is because they are both what 
psychologists speak of as extroverts. 
Of course, human nature is too 
variable to type categorically, and the 
only approach to accurate determina- 
tion of an individual type is by means 
of personality tests. Since a salesman 
obviously cannot administer tests to 
all of his buyers, he must depend upon 
observable characteristics, and even 
then, only as a general guide. If, how- 
ever, a buyer exhibits all or many of 
the above characteristics, there is a 
definite pattern to follow in dealing 


By J. N. GRIFFITH 


Educational Director, 
Standard Register Company, 
Dayton, O. 


with him that has the greatest chance 
of being effective. Here it is: 

1. When you present your prop- 
osition, keep technical details to the 
minimum. The essential details, 
whenever possible, should be visual- 
ized on a chart, or dramatized so 
that the buyer can grasp them 
quickly. Keep your presentation 
lively. Give him things to do and 
look at as you go along. He will 
often act upon suggestion and re- 
strained emotional appeal. 

2. He expects you to be friendly 
and genial. He wants to like you, 
and expects you to like him. 

3. He may appreciate humor. 

4. You need not be too careful 
about the possibility of hurting his 
feelings. 

§. He is usually the type that 
appreciates social invitations. 

6. He may switch abruptly to a 
competitor whom he likes better 
personally, so win his personal 
friendship. 

7. He may upset a group pres- 
entation if he is not on your side by 
talking and swaying the group his 
way or by becoming restless and im- 
patient and communicating his atti- 
tude to the group. If he is on your 
side, he may, of course, go to bat 
for you. 
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Now, how about the buyer who fits 
some or all of the following specifica- 
tions: 

1. Is reserved. 

. 2. May smile, but seldom laughs. 

3. Wants details, facts and rea- 
sons for everything. 

4. May be watchful and sus- 
picious of your motives. 

§. Seldom speaks of social ac- 
tivities. 

6. Wants to take his time and 
deliberate carefully. 

7. His feelings are easily hurt. 

8. Considers the merit of the 
proposition rather than the person- 
ality of the salesman. 

9. Talks very little. 

10. Resents being told what he 
ought to do. 

11. Argues heatedly about any- 
thing on which he holds deep con- 
victions. 

12. Seldom expresses himself in 
group meetings. 

13. He may turn you down ab- 
ruptly. 

You find a lot of buyers like that, 
don’t you? He is the opposite of the 
extrovert. He is an introvert, or has 
strong introversion tendencies, and 
that is the reason he acts the way he 
does. It is his basic personality ex- 
pressed in behavior. He is an impor- 
tant man for a salesman to study be- 
cause it has been estimated that be- 
tween 70 and 90% of all purchasing 
agents in industry are in this category. 
There is a good reason; a high extro- 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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Decentralizing Sales Management © 


SELLING is, in its inherent nature, 
a decentralized function. When- 
ever a manufacturing organization de- 
cides to do a national business, it i8 
faced with a problem of setting up 
salesmen or establishing sales offices at 
widely divergent points and is imme- 
diately engaging in one phase of de- 
centralization. Any discussion of de- 
centralization in sales management, 
therefore, must of necessity revolve 
about the mechanics of decentralizing 
the details and the controls under 
which the sales group operates. 

We are doing everything we possibly 
can to decentralize the details and cen- 
tralize the controls, which is just about 
100% different than it was six or 
seven years ago when admittedly we 
were just about decentralizing all of 
the controls and centralizing all of 
the details. A case history of what 
happened at Sylvania, and what is hap- 
pening at Sylvania now will, I hope, 
cover the problem. 

The philosophy behind our approach 
is fundamentally simple. We feel that 
it is the job of top sales management: 

1. To make decisions. 

2. To be right at least 55% of 
the time. 

3. To achieve their rightness 
through complete and accurate 
facts, rather than via that nebulous 
procedure called “judgment.” 

We believe decentralization by itself 
will attain goals 1 and 3 much better 
than any form of centralized activity, 
and that goal 2 will automatically fol- 
low. If not, then it is time to change 
personnel in the field. 

To define briefly the responsibilities 
of a sales department is not the easiest 
task in the world, but the briefest 
definition which we have ever devel- 
oped and the one which comes closest 
to defining completely the activities of 
a sales department is this one we use 
at Sylvania. “It is the job of the sales 
department to know more than anyone 
else in the world and all there is to 
know about our customers, our pros- 
pects, our products, our competition, 
our channels of distribution, and our 
own sales force.” To accomplish these 
goals, decentralization immediately 
breaks down into four distinct parts: 

1. Those of a geographic nature. 

2. Those of a product nature. 

3. Those of a control and func- 
tional nature. 
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4. Those of a market research 
nature. 

Let me elaborate. Decentralization 
geographically results in a division 
sales manager setup—each division 
sales manager being responsible com- 
pletely for the developments and ac- 
tivities within a specified geographic 
section of the country. Decentraliza- 
tion productwise results in the estab- 
lishment of merchandise managers 
whose function it is to know every- 
thing that goes on in respect to a 
product line or a group of products. 
Research functions all report to a 
sales research department. 

Sound management calls for the as- 
signment of responsibility and the 
granting of authority to execute those 
responsibilities. This resulted, as we 
progressed, in making decisions at 
levels far below that which in prior 
years would have been considered 
sound management. To illustrate: Not 
many years ago when a division man- 
ager or a salesman was hired, he was 
told in no uncertain terms that it was 
not his responsibility to handle orders, 
correspondence, or to make adjust- 
ments. All matters of this nature 
would be handled from the home office 





Excerpts from an address Mr. Mans- 
field recently presented before the 
Marketing Conference of the American 
Management Association in New York. 











in Salem, and he could concentra 
his activities on selling. 

For reasons I have given above, that 
just did not work out too well. Selling 
consists of doing almost all of those 
things. Handling of correspondence 
is an important sales function. If it 
can be handled close to the source and 
in the informal manner which results 
from close contact, it will lead to bet 
ter relations with customers. 

Briefly, we feel it is much better to 
handle problems close to their source 
where they can be conducted more in 
formally—more on a personal basis 
We hope, some day, that each of our 
customers will know only one address 
for Sylvania—the address of our divi- 
sion sales office nearest them. It will 
be to that address that they will go 
with their orders, their credit prob- 
lems, their invoices, their complaints, 
their problems of correspondence, or- 
der handling, adjustments, and all the 
gamut: of things which mean sales. 

We have not progressed quite that 
far yet, but everything up to and in 
cluding the handling of the order is 
decentralized to that extent. However, 
invoices are still being mailed from the 
home office, and the checks in pay- 
ment of invoices are mailed to the 
home office. 

So much for the. reasons why we 
found it necessary to decentralize. 
What we have done along the lines of 
decentralization and the manner in 
which we have done it are as follows: 

1. We have broken the whole 
country down into 180-odd trading 
areas, and then grouped these trad 
ing areas into a series of 12 divisions. 

2. We have outlined the duties 
and responsibilities of our division 
sales managers, our merchandise 
managers, and our sales research de 
partment, and these functions are 


listed below. 


Functions of a Division Manager 


1. Get the business—sell the 
quota. 

2. Sell the company through 
sound management of yourself and 
your salesmen. 

3. Accumulate information abou: 
your customer, your prospect, you 
competition, your sales force, an 
see that it reaches the parties wh 
can use this information. 

4. Execute operating sales pro 
grams. Devise long-term program 
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for improvement with short-term 
programs tuned to your current po- 
tentialties. 

§. Supervise sales policies within 
your division. 

6. Analyze sales results from 
your division and report monthly to 
the general sales manager. 

7. Analyze trade conditions and 
report same daily to the merchan- 
dise manager or general sales man- 
ager. 

8. Assign territories within your 
division. 

9. Be responsible for sales tech- 
niques of your men. 

10. Establish quotas for your 
men. 

11. Review and okay salesmen’s 
daily call report, weekly expense re- 
port and trade reports. 

12. Hire and train salesmen with 
help and cooperation of the man- 
ager of sales training. 

13. Promote coordination — be- 
tween your division and the general 
office. 

14. Build up contacts through 
spheres of influence. 


Problems and Solutions 


Please do not get the idea that in all 
of this transition and the execution of 
all these functions, we have followed 
one smooth path. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. We have had 
our troubles—and plenty! Let me tell 
you a little about the major problems 
with which we have been faced and 
touch lightly on our solution of the 
problem, if we have found it, or on 
the method of approach with which 
we hope ultimately to solve the prob- 
lem. 

Perhaps the greatest problem this 
decentralization has forced upon us is 
the building up of a uniform system of 
record-keeping and reporting within 
the 12 divisions. Giving these division 
managers responsibility and authority 


generally results in their developing 
techniques and systems which are not 
in step with a uniform report. The 
net result is that when the general 
sales manager or the merchandise man- 
ager visits from office to office, they 
are forced to look at the same kind of 
information prepared in a different 
manner, and frequently with a differ- 
ent approach or psychology. This is 
not for the best, but in the interests 
of decentralization we are willing to 
pay the penalty. We do not want this 
condition to go on indefinitely, and it 
may take a year or two to correct it 
completely. 

What we propose to do is to have a 
sales auditor. It is his job to set stand- 
ards of perform- 
ance, design 
standard methods 
of reporting, and 
we would like to 
do, not what we 
are actually doing 
at the moment. A 
sales auditor will 
be put on the job 
early in 1947 and he will work very 
closely with our manager of office 
methods and planning in setting up 
his controls. 

Still another difficulty with which 
we have been faced is the lack of in- 
formation at the division office level 
regarding the conditions and scope of 
our factory inventory. I mentioned 
previously that we entered all orders 
at the division office. This permits us, 
at the level of the division office, to 
find out what the customer really 
wants, to interpret his thinking into 
a language the factory can understand, 
merchandise he needs. All this sounds 
very good in theory, but in practice, 
during material shortages, difficulties 
of production, etc., we have frequent- 
ly found ourselves out of stock on the 
and assure him of getting the type of 
item the customer needed and with no 
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simple routine to let the division man- 
ager know we were out of it, nor to 
suggest to him the possible substitutes. 


Division Manager’s Problem 


When one considers that we handle 
several thousand orders per day and 
that these orders cover 2,000 or 3,000 
items, you can imagine the confusion 
that has resulted. Frequently, stock 
builds up on some type of product for 
which we are not getting orders, and 
back orders are building up for a type 
not in stock. All of this in spite of 
the fact that some simple substitutions 
at the division manager level might 
have avoided at least part of the diffi- 
culty. The problem of the division 
manager, to put it facetiously, has 
been, “Guess what we’ve got at the 
factory.” 

To this problem, frankly, we do not 
know the answer, although we are 
working on it most energetically. 

I personally am convinced that an 
answer will be found, and at the mo- 
ment it looks as if we would find our 
solution to the problem in setting up 
in every division office a figurative, if 
not a physical inventory. We will ear- 
mark for the division manager at the 
factory a stock of merchandise, by 
product and type, which is his prop- 
erty until such time as he sells it or 
turns it back in exchange for some- 
thing he can sell. If we do set up such 
a system, the responsibility will be put 
in the hands of an inventory co- 
ordinator. 


Results 

In spite of our difficulties, in spite 
of disappointments, I am sure that we 
would never consider reverting back 
to the old program of decentralization 
of control and centralization of de- 
tails. The results thus far have been 
far. too satisfactory to even consider 
such retrogression. We are certain 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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The Orchestration of Type 


Type combinations can create harmony, monotony, 


anarchy; type can arrest, condition, sell 


RINTER’S types are made for 

more than just to be read. They 
also have an emotional appeal. When 
different faces of types are combined, 
they can perform like the musical 
instruments composing an orchestra. 
According to their wise or unwise as- 
sociation, they can, to misquote Con- 
greve, soothe the savage breast, rend a 
rock, or bring home the bacon. 

Practically every advertisement or 
piece of printed matter includes two 
classifications of type—body and dis- 
play. In art and production circles, 
the question is constantly arising, 
which to use with what. The prob- 
lem is rather complex, and involves 
more than just choosing type faces 
that go well together, though that 
is a part of the picture. 

Body type is usually set on the ma- 
chine, linotype or monotype. If this 
is Caslon, Cloister, Garamond, Book- 
man, Bodoni, Cheltenham, or Century 
Expanded, and a quiet, harmonious 
display is desired, the answer ought to 
be simple, but sometimes it isn’t. Most 
of those faces are made for the ma- 
chines up to 72 point, and some up 
to 120 or even 144 point. The ideal 
would be to use for the heading the 
same face as the body type, but in a 
larger size. But this may run into 
several difficulties. 

The linotype regularly casts up to 
only 14 point. From here to 36 point, 
an auxiliary magazine is required, and 
your compositor may not have these 
sizes. Above 36 point, the APL (AIll- 
Purpose Linotype) is necessary, and 
one may not be readily available. 

However, the types mentioned were 
introduced by American Type Found- 
ers, and are regularly cast in all sizes 
up to 72 point, and occasionally larger. 
The printer may have the required 
size in this foundry type, or will get 
the font or two needed. 

But there are many excellent body 
types exclusive with the machines; 
that is, not foundry cast. Even when 
made up to 36 point, they are often 
not available over 14 point. These 
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By A. RAYMOND HOPPER 
G. M. Basford Company, 
New York, 


include such types as Caledonia, Fair- 
field, Granjon, Janson, Medieval, and 
the newspaper types called “legibility” 
faces. To complicate matters, some of 
these faces are very distinctive and 
are not based definitely on any tradi- 
tional design. On the other hand, Cale- 
donia is an evolution from Scotch Ro- 
man, Granjon is based on Garamond; 
Medieval is derived indirectly from 
the Nicolas Jenson of 1470 that in- 
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helpful information on printing 
production. Information that would 
help them get more selling eff- 
ciency from the printed word. 

Production short cuts and graphic 
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spired Cloister; Janson is drawn from 
the types of a German or Dutch de- 
signer somewhat prior to Caslon, and 
is enough akin to it in spirit to indi- 
cate this face for the heading. 

Where history is of no help, one 
is forced to fall back on the spirit of 
the body type to govern his choice of 
display faces. This is especially true 
of Fairfield, Electra, Egmont, Weiss, 
and, to a less degree, Estienne. 

However, these two rules ought to 
be sufficient . . . . history and spirit. 
They apply equally well to the use of 
leading. Though they too often get it, 
Old Style Romans usually cannot take, 
without “falling apart,” the amount 
of leading that only adds lustre to most 
Modern Romans. San Serifs and Square 
Serifs just cry out for abundant 
breathing space. 


But compositors generally, and pro- 
duction men frequently, are unfortu- 
nately lacking in a good grounding in 
the history of type evolution. And a 
just appraisal of the spirits of type 
faces takes some study, practice, and 
imagination. So I have compiled a list 
of appropriate heading types to go 
with the machine faces to give a har- 
monious display. Suitable initials also 
have been suggested occasionally. Of 
course, these are recommendations, not 
rules; differences of opinion are to be 
expected in a subject of such individ- 
ual taste. That is one reason why al- 
ternates have been given, in most 
cases. 

Modern typography, however, often 
calls for effects far from quiet. It is 
a different “breed of cats,” imagina- 
tive, sometimes bizarre, always arrest- 
ing. It is rarely harmonious, static, but 
rather dynamic, exciting. It is show- 
manship in type, based on contracts. 

But it is not achieved by putting to- 
gether clashing faces that do not “be- 
long.” To have a perfect agreement 
between body and display would be 
either harmony or monotony; to have 
none would be anarchy. There must 
be some linkage of spirit between head- 
ing and text. 

Every type face has its own “feel- 
ing.” This may be viewed from sev- 
eral different angles, each calling for 
its individual counterpart. Each body 
type can be headed, for different ef- 
fects, by a variety of suitable display 
types. And most of these, in turn, will 
be appropriate for a diversity of body 
types. 

In the third column of the accom- 
panying table, I have listed recommen- 
dations for such modern, striking, 
fresh combinations. They may not all 
appeal to every readef. It is not in 
tended that they should. Not all prin‘ 
ing is designed for the same purpos 
“Pick your own poison,” and don‘ 
condemn the rest without trying 
out. Nor are these all of the possibi! 
ties. They are only a guide, and, 
is hoped, a source of convenient ref« 
ence and inspiration. 
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How to Advertise to 


LATIN AMERICA 


By RALPH COLORADO 
Director of Foreign Service Div., 
Hitchcock Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 


UCH of the information which 

follows will be elementary to 
experienced export advertising men. 
Nevertheless, such a primary treat- 
ment of the subject is essential if a 
complete discussion of the important 
factors is to be presented. 

The subject of Latin American ad- 
vertising cannot be considered except 
in its relation to sales . . . the dealer, 
jobber, retailer organizations in the 
field and “over-all export policy.” 
These factors must be established be- 
fore advertising can be considered. 
Obviously, the first approach to sales 
and advertising must require an 
understanding of the geographical fea- 
tures of each country. This involves 
the location of the principal cities, 
population centers and distribution 
points, in the light of the nature of 
the product and the type of business 
in which the advertiser is engaged. 

Much information can be derived 
by the careful study of maps for 
the countries in which one is in- 
terested. A map is a map whether for 
the United States or for Argentina, 
Chile, Brazil or any other country. 
And yet it is surprising that many 
manufacturers who approach the 
question of export for the first time 
neglect this obvious first step of 
thoroughly familiarizing themselves 
with the physical geography of the 
country where they intend to sell their 
products. 


Export Information Incomplete 


Statistics and market data for many 
foreign countries are not as complete 
1s they are for almost every branch 
of trade in the United States. It is not 
aways possible to determine how 
many hatcheries, factories manufac- 

ring plastic products or factories 
making metal specialties there are in 

given country in South America. 
For a while at least, the advertiser 

1 sales manager must be content 

th rudimentary information and 


incomplete statistics. And yet, enough 
information is available to establish 
approximate sales quotas, to determine 
locations of principal marketing and 
distributing centers, and establish a 
logical chain of distribution outlets 
according to the nature and type of 
product. 

Once an approximate quota has been 
fixed for the total volume of sales, the 
next desirable step is to determine 
the type of distribution which will be 
most effective. In “setting up” a dis- 
tributor or a dealer, he should be 
given sufficient territory to assure him 
of adequate earnings for his efforts. 
On the other hand, he should not be 
allowed more territory than he can 
logically cover through his own or- 
ganization. It is often the practice of 
South American manufacturers’ agents 
to establish sub-agents in other por- 
tions of the country which they do not 
cover with their own organization. 
This results in split commissions and 
the sub-agent, while he is doing all 
the work in the territory he covers, 
receives only part of the commission 
to which he should be entitled. This 
practice always results in dissatisfied 
sub-agents. 


Must Adopt Sales Policy 


If the manufacturer goes to the 
other extreme and sells on open ac- 
count to most everyone within the 
market, the result will be that none 
of his distributors or agents will show 
a particular interest in the line and 
their sales efforts are likely to be hap- 
hazard and uninterested. Somewhere 
between the two extremes there is a 
sensible and reasonable policy for the 
sales manager who has studied the 
country and has a clear concept of 
the sales possibilities for his products. 


With a knowledge of geographical 
characteristics and sales possibilities for 
the product and distribution centers, 
the executive should be able to es- 
tablish a clean-cut effective sales 
policy. This policy should be thorough- 
ly understood by the entire organiza- 
tion at home . . . agents, distributors 
and dealers abroad, clear down to men 
behind the counters in retail outlets 
and the salesmen in the field. 
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Ralph Colorado 


Obviously, the particular industry 
and the nature of the product to be 
sold must determine the kind of sales 
organization which is needed. If a 
consumer product, the manufacturer 
may need to establish a manufac- 
turers’ agent, and distributors operat- 
ing under the agent’s guidance and 
retail dealers who actually are the 
final contact between the consumer 
and the manufacturer. It would seem 
obvious that consumer products re- 
quire a broader and more elaborate 
distributing organization while the so- 
called “capital equipment” or “manu- 
facturers’ goods” require a simpler or- 
ganization. With the higher priced 
units, it is not customary to carry 
stocks, and often machine tools, in- 
dustrial machinery, agricultural equip- 
ment and construction machinery only 
require to be sold through a distribu- 
tor or a manufacturers’ agent without 
the need of an elaborate retail organ- 
ization. 


Organization Is Necessary 


On the other hand, most of the 
“manufacturers’ goods” or “capital 
equipment” require some form of 
maintenance and service organization. 
This is more important than is fully 
realized by the average manufac- 
turer. Generally speaking, most South 
American users of equipment are not 
fully familiar with its operation. Spare 
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parts take a long time to travel from 
the United States to South America, 
lubrication and care are generally de- 
ficient, and machines are operated 
under hard working: conditions. This 
is particularly true of road building 
and construction machinery. There- 
fore, it becomes increasingly impor- 
tant where sales units are large and 
involve big capital investment, that 
the manufacturer make arrangements 
for establishing some form of local 
service and maintenance organization. 

Now that a basic concept has been 
established of the need for an under- 
standing of the 1. Geography, 2. Sales 
quotas, 3. Adequate sales organization, 
4. Over-all export policy, the advertis- 
ing campaign can be considered. Ad- 
vertising must be coordinated to all 
the factors involved in the sales prob- 
lem and peculiar to the nature of the 
product. 

In looking over the available means 
of presenting an advertising story to 
the consumer in South America, we 
find the following media in most com- 
mon use: 


_— 


General export publications. 
Specialized field publications. 
Local publications. 

Poster advertising. 

Radio. 

Moving pictures and slide films. 
Direct mail. 

. Newspapers. 

Obviously, some of the tabulated 
media are best adapted for consumer 
products. Then too, consumer prod- 
ucts are better suited for advertising 
in the available local media, such as 
newspapers, women’s publications and 
movie magazines. Radio as well as 
slide films and moving pictures is also 
effectively used in selling products 
such as tooth paste, safety razors, 
cosmetics and perfumes. 


Slides Used for Advertising 

There are a number of well pub- 
lished women’s publications for the 
important countries of South Amer- 
ica. Radio is extensively used par- 
ticularly in “spot announcements” 
between portions of local programs. 
This seems to be the established prac- 
tice both for consumer products of 
local origin and similar products im- 
ported from the United States. 

While in the United States there 
is considerable use of slides for ad- 
vertising purposes, in the movie thea- 
ters of many countries in South 
America this type of advertising is in 
common use. Colored moving pictures 
describing various products are used 
effectively for this purpose. 

There are also a variety of smaller 
publications and some very generally 
used local directories such as the ex- 
ceptionally fine “Guia Kraft” pub- 
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lished in Buenos Aires and the “Guia 
Lascano” published in Peru. 

There are few technical publications 
in South America. Most of them are 
rather crude and elementary. Some are 
available for the textile industry, the 
automotive industry, the wood-work- 
ing trade, and agricultural machinery. 
Circulation is invariably quite limited 
and most of these publications lead a 
precarious and sometimes an ephemeral 
existence. On the basis of their circu- 
lation, which is sometimes questiona- 
ble, their actual dollars and cents rates 
are very low, but the cost per reader is 
often extremely high and the results to 
be obtained rather problematical. 

Strange as it might seem to expe- 





References for Additional 
Information and Statistics 


THE PAN AMERICAN YEAR BOOK— 
1945 

Published by Pan American Associates, 
1150 Sixth Ave., 

New York. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE YEAR BOOK 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

Price: $1. 

THE SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK 
Trade Travel Publications, Ltd.., 

H. W. Wilson Company, Agents, 
950-972 University Ave., 

New York. 


| EXPORT & IMPORT PRACTICE 
By F. R. Eldridge 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

Price: $.40. 
rienced advertisers in the United States, 
the daily papers are more often used as 
local advertising media even for such 
products as industrial equipment and 
machinery which have, of course, a 
limited number of prospects among the 
readers of daily papers. In other words, 
local merchants in South America pre- 
fer to pay for the waste circulation 
they invariably get in a daily paper 
than to use local business magazines 
which often are very crude and do not 
last long. 

Many business papers published in 
English have a limited number of for- 
eign readers. These readers are fre- 
quently, of course, among the higher 
educated classes. Owners of impor- 
tant businesses, engineers educated in 
the United States, and purchasing 
agents in many South American coun- 
tries receive business journals intended 
for circulation in the United States 
only. This is the reason many manu- 
facturers in the United States who 
have never given much thought to the 
question of export very often receive 
inquiries from Latin American coun- 
tries. On the whole, however, busi- 
ness magazines edited for circulation 


within the United States only offer 
such foreign circulation as a “bonus” 
except in some special fields, such as 
metal mining. 

Publications edited in the United 
States in foreign languages form the 
backbone of the consistent advertising 
job of reducing sales resistance and 
creating acceptance for products in 
Latin America. Some of these foreign 
language magazines have developed 
into good media for obtaining inquiries 
from prospective dealers and distrib- 
utors. Others have, in recent years, 
made a determined effort to procure 
readership among users of industrial 
goods. 

Some of these publications have es- 
tablished themselves very strongly in 
definite fields. One publication is par- 
ticularly strong in the automotive field 
in South America, another is the rec- 
ognized leader in the agricultural field 
and a third is beginning to entrench it- 
self strongly in the textile field. 


Catalogs are specially adapted for 
the industrial trade, and are so re- 
garded by purchasing agents in for- 
eign countries. Most Latin American 
buyers of technical equipment have 
been trained by long usage to look for 
specifications and data on machinery 
and technical equipment primarily in 
such catalogs and directories. The 
British, French, German and Belgian 
manufacturers have published and dis- 
tributed such catalogs for many years. 
One particular catalog which was 
edited in France, the “Didot-Bottin” 
directory, was published for several 
hundred years without interruption. 
At present, there are good directories 
and catalogs published by British and 
French manufacturers. Even smaller 
countries such as Iceland and Greece 
have interesting and complete cata- 
logs. There is a general directory pub- 
lished in Spain for circulation in all 
Spanish speaking countries which is 
also widely used. 


Advantages of Catalogs 


The fundamental advantage of the 
catalog for industrial products and 
equipment is the fact that it permits 
showing illustrations together with 
more or less complete specifications on 
the various models. In other words, it 
presents buying data to the engineer 
and technical buying agent. In many 
cases, the Latin American buyer is set- 
ting up an entire shop or department, 
and he needs to buy a variety of equip- 
ment at one time. Thus, it is easy [0 
understantd his use of catalogs. 

Obviously, the copy slant should be 
such as to offer a logical and reasonable 
appeal. It would seem silly to dwell on 
“good cold weather starting” in selling 
automobiles in South America. A 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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Hedrich-Blessing Photographs 


USG Tells Sales Story with Fire, Sound 


Action panels feature Gypst m Home Builders’ Exhibit 


Dramatic design and action demon- 
strations helped United States Gypsum 
Company capture more than its share 
of attention and interest at the recent 
show of the National Association of 
Home Builders of the United States 
at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

A blazing blow torch gave dramatic 
proof of gypsum’s major selling point, 
resistance to fire, in one of four action 
displays featured in an island in the 
center of the exhibit. Other working 
displays in the island demonstrated 
sound construction methods for con- 
trol of vapor, heat, cold and noise in 


homes. 


Design of the exhibit enabled the 
Gypsum company to feature nine dif- 
ferent cutaway construction assem- 
blies in prominent displays without 
interfering with traffic throughout the 
exhibit. 

Builder education was the primary 
mission of the exhibit, designed to 
familiarize home builders and contrac- 
tors with approved construction meth- 
ods of major Gypsum products. 

Gypsum’s advertising department 
prepared a special souvenir booklet, 
picturing the various displays, for dis- 
tribution from the booth to more than 
7,000 builders and contractors attend- 


ing the NAHB from Feb. 23-27 at 
the Stevens. Copy explained each ex- 
hibit in detail, and provided builders 
with telegraphic information on the 
products and their use. 

Dominant design elements were an 
il'uminated map showing locations of 
USG plants and warehouses in lights 
of different colors, and reproductions 
of the USG “polywog” trademark in 
plate glass and neon tube lighting. 

The exhibit was designed and built 
by Gardner Displays, Pittsburgh, un- 


der the supervision of the USG ad- 


vertising department. 


Focal point of United States Gypsum Company's exhibit at the 
National Association of Home Builders show Feb. 23-27 in Chicago 
was a large map (above) showing plant and warehouses in ‘lashing 
lights. Typical unit displays (below) employed action to demonstrate 
major sales features of Gypsum products. Blowtorch, thermocouples 


and thermometers (left) show fire resistance of gypsum. Space be- 
tween chambers of warm, moist inside air and cold outside air 
reveal vapor control feature of Insulating Rocklath plaster base. Perf- 
A-Tape covers joints in laminated Sheetrock wall (right). The exhibit 
was designed and built by Gardner Displays, Pittsburgh. 
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HE COVER picture this month is 
an illustration used in one of a 
series of 12 full-cover advertisements 
of the Greenfield Tap & Die Corpo- 
ration, Greenfield, Mass., which ap- 
business 


peared in metal-working, 


publications during 1946. 

The campaign sprang from Green- 
field’s desire to get away from the 
conventional type of product illustra- 


These ads are selected from Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation's 
1946 and 1947 advertising campaigns. Kodachrome inserts featured 
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Cover Picture Story 


Greenfield Marks 75th Anniversary 
by Changing from Kodachromes 
to Historical Full Color Paintings 


tion in business magazine advertising. 
It felt that these four-color, full-page 
inserts would stand out from the hun- 
dreds of black and white or two-color 
advertisements, and would have the 
same attention value and appeal to 
readers as a four-color page in a “pop- 
ular” magazine. 

The idea of this campaign was to 
put across the four major features 
which are behind every Greenfield 
product: 

1. Manufacturing capacity, one of 

the largest in the threading tool 
field. 


hm 


Engineering and research facili- 
ties. 

3. A trained staff of field service 

men and skilled workers. 

4. Worldwide distribution. 
Each of these points was illustrated by 
Kodachromes taken at the Greenfield 
plants, most of them by a New York 
photographic studio. However, the 
difficult interior shot shown on the 
cover was taken personally by Green- 
field’s advertising manager, Raymond 
C. Helbig. 

Results of the campaign were high- 
ly gratifying. It produced much fa- 
(Continued on Page 127) 





last year's campaign. This year, four-color reproductions of « 
paintings will be used. Channing L. Bete Company is the agenc 
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(Left) Poster reproductions of Falk Corporation's ads appearing in 
business publications are popular bulletin board subjects for workers. 





(Right) The company used this poster as an introduction to its prof- 
it sharing plan explained in a booklet mailed to employes’ homes. 


The Tools of Advertising Service the Machinery 


Three-way organization at Falk Corporation 


keeps employes and public well informed 


TRIANGLE is the surest straight 
line to a goal. .. a wobbly math- 
ematical theory, but a sound, tried and 
true business practice at the Falk Cor- 
poration in Milwaukee. The three 
component parts of the triangle are 
the advertising department, the indus- 
trial relations department and the 
public relations department. With a 
three-way effort it funnels its activi- 
ties toward that sought-after prize of 
American business, wholesome rela- 
tions with employes and the general 
public, fostered by sincere good will. 
Falk has long believed that good 
will is measured by what a company 
loes, not by what it says it does. But 
alk also understands that employes 
is well as outside individuals see only 
: small part of company activities. 
Inless the company makes an effort 
© interpret its policies and projects, 
nadequate information may destroy, 
at least cloud the confidence of 
ts employes and its good name in 
ndustry. 
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Operating as many industrial or- 
ganizations do, the Falk Corporation 
has three separate departments which 
handle its advertising, industrial rela- 
tions and public relations. Each de- 
partment has its own staff, budget and 
department office. Each functions as 
a distinct organization, performing a 
special scope of services for the com- 


pany. 
Department Responsibilities 


In its activities as an independent 
department, the advertising depart- 
ment is responsible for keeping Falk 
gears, couplings, marine units, motore- 
ducers, speed reducers and back stops 
before the industrial buying public. 
Under the direction of the ad manager, 
Charles A. Petri, Falk ads appear in 
business and technical publications— 
Falk catalogs are produced—Falk bul- 
letins are created—Falk general mail- 
ings are prepared and distributed. 

The industrial relations department 
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of Industrial and Public Relations 


By LORETTO FOX 

Public Relations Department, 
Falk Corporation, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


centers its attention on the employe 
phase of the business. Employer-em- 
ploye relations, safety and health, in- 
surance, welfare, job rating, employ- 
ment, recreation and the Falk Com- 
pany publication, the “Reflector,” are 
the particular phases of Falk industrial 
relations. But in general, the indus- 
trial relations director, Robert H. 
Weaver, and his staff are ready to lend 
a helping hand to solve both on-the- 
job and after-hours problems of more 
than 2,000 employes. The theory of 
the Falk industrial relations system 
and its success in operation received 
national recognition in Reader’s Digest 
during the war. 


The public relations department 
shoulders its responsibilities at the main 
gate and carries through to the com- 
munity, locally and nationally. It is 
the job of the director, Richard S. 
Falk, who is also assistant to the presi- 
dent, to tell the Falk story to the 
industrial world and to the general 
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public to people who are not in 
a position to know the company by 
product. The department handles 
newspaper and magazine publicity, 
promotional literature, company civic 
activities and special company events. 

Up to this point, the departments 
seem to operate much the same as in 
the majority of other business com- 
panies. But it is here that the Falk 
Corporation branches off from the 
usual to carry out the teamwork sys- 
tem it has found so successful. 


Stress Teamwork 


Obviously, the three departments 
work independently toward different 
objectives. But although their goals 
are not the same, many projects find 
them travelling the same road for at 
least a portion of the trip. When the 
departments found they could operate 
more effectively by using each other’s 
facilities, they decided to make three- 
way cooperation part of their indi- 
vidual programs. Their experience 
working together has shown that 
teamwork promotes well planned exe- 
cution of projects that have a marked 
effect on the company’s reputation 
with industry, Falk employes and the 
public. 

About once a month the three 
department directors and one or two 
of their staff members hold an in- 
formal meeting. Each explains what 
it hopes to get across to some par- 
ticular group either in the plant or 
outside. It outlines its ideas on how 
the project should be handled and 
points out the angles it thinks can 
best be carried through by one of the 
other two departments. It leaves the 
entire project open for discussion and 
suggestions. By the time the three 
department heads have stacked all 
their ideas in one pile and sorted out 
the most workable ones, the project 






























develops into a neat package of prac- 
tical steps leading to an effective 
program. 

Occasionally, an idea for a program 
or a piece of promotional literature 
is initiated in one department but 
followed through in another. Meet- 
ings, such as the ones called at Falk, 
make this system simple—the monthly 
discussions encourage the department 
directors to think in terms of all of 
Falk’s associations, in the plant, in 
the industrial world and in the com- 
munity. No one has the feeling of 
overstepping his bounds because his 
ideas are not only appreciated, they 
are expected. 

After one department sees that the 
time is ripe to push a project but the 
details of the program are undevel- 
oped, the three key men considering 
three phases usually come up with 
something that covers all the angles 
and considers all the possibilities. In- 
stead of seeing the program as belong- 
ing to one department with only one 
result in view, this three-way triangle, 
whenever possible, applies its combined 
facilities to augment the program and 
make it valuable to more than one 
group. 


Ad Tools Take Over 


After the ideas have been sifted, 
sorted and rehashed, it is then that 
the tools of advertising usually come 
into play to build a solid, well aimed 
industrial relations or public relations 
program. Brochures that tell a story, 
give information or explain a situa- 
tion, blossom forth not as dreary look- 
ing pamphlets that an employe really 
should read, but as attractive pieces 
of literature that employes want to 
read. The industrial relations depart- 
ment knows it is important enough to 
be worth reaching its readers dressed 
up in its “Sunday best,” clever layout, 
human interest cuts and effective use 
of type. 

The ad manager is in a position to 
make suggestions from format to 
details because he is thoroughly fa- 
miliar what type of printed 
matter the company is currently 
using, what it has used and what it 
plans to use. He chooses a layout, a 
color, a type family that is most 
effective with the advertising program 
at the time—effective either because 
of harmony, or perhaps contrast. 
Although the particular project may 
be solely an industrial relations ven- 
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Planned as an outside mailing piece by the 
advertising department, “A Good Name in 
Industry” (left) became popular with em- 
ployes and served an industrial relations pur- 
pose. Other companies are modeling their 
industrial relations brochures after “This Is 


Falk” (right). 
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ture, the advertising department helps 
push it to its destination without 
joining it up as a part of the ad 
program. 

In the same way the ad department 
lends a helping hand to public rela- 
tions. In addition to layout and 
suggestions for PR projects, the ad 
department is especially valuable in 
following up on production. Volun- 
teering the use of its printing experi- 
ence, the ad department avoids many 
of the costly mistakes which might 
besiege a department that requires only 
periodic printing. 

Five Point Program 


To keep this three-way organiza- 
tion from becoming a non-stop merry- 
go-round, the departments involved 
have adopted a definite program cov- 
ering all the possible projects in which 
all three might be involved. Boiled 
down to a skeleton series, the program 
includes five points which take care 
of the situation nicely: 1. Services 
and facilities, 2. Selling ideas, 3. Pub- 
licity, 4. Company programs and par- 
ties, and 5. Bulletins and catalogs. 
Services and Facilities 

Services and facilities cover a mul- 
titude of good ideas that must be 
driven home to many multitudes of 
people. When Falk introduced its prof- 
it sharing system, the industrial rela- 
tions department had a job on its 
hands. It was easy to convince em- 
ployes they would like a share in the 
profits, but explaining exactly how the 
system would work was a problem. 
After a conference with the ad and PR 
departments, the three came up with 
a profit share brochure which followed 
up an attractive poster on the plant 
bulletin boards. An employe indoc- 
trination book, “This Is Falk,” went 
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A Formula for 
EVALUATING INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
from Inquiries 


By PAUL A. AMUNDSEN 
Editor, 

World Ports, 

Chicago. 


Conclusion 


N THE first installment of this 

series, we told the need for indus- 
trial advertising “measuring sticks” 
from which the clinical standpoint of 
actual preparation of an ad would tell 
us “this is good practice,” or “that is 
bad practice.” 

Following this, we embarked on a 
sample study using for data the in- 
quiry returns from business campaigns 
of a typical industrial advertiser. We 
used inquiries as “measuring sticks” 
on the thesis that inquiries are the 
soundest factual evidence of general 
ad acceptance among readers and are 
readily available for analysis. 

The study is quantitative only 
(based solely on the volume of in- 
quiries from ads), the qualitative fac- 
tor being fulfilled by selecting only 
ads which appeared in media produc- 
ing inquiries of the higher type. 

This last was one of the four pre- 
selection requirements which did much 
to remove inconsistencies from the 
data before analysis began. Pre-selec- 
tion requirements were: 

1. All ads dealt with the same 
product. 

2. All were “promotional” ads. 

3. They were of a period corre- 
sponding with a stable sales curve 
for the product. 

4. As mentioned, they appeared 
in a carefully selected list of busi- 
ness papers producing a high type 
of inquiry; vertical media covering 
the major markets for the product, 
and certain horizontal media cir- 
culating at the logical management 
level for the nature of the product. 

efore pointing the way to measuring 
tandards for technique, however, it 
as necessary to remove from the data 
ther inconsistencies, so that inquiry 
olumes might be more truly reflec- 
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These ad signatures illustrate the difference between merchandising the “hook” and not mer- 
chandising. Copy on the left concludes by merley offering literature. According to survey 
results, copy on right is much more effective. 





Resistance to reading is illustrated by ad on left containing these || elements: |. Reverse 
head, 2. Major illustration, 3. Major copy block, 4. Group of three minor illustrations, 5., 6. 
and 7. Minor copy blocks plus headlines, 8. Single minor illustration, 9. Signature, 10. Coupon, 
and II. Literature cut. Less resistance to reading is contained in ad on right. Survey shows 
ads like this, with few elements, are more effective. 
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tive of factors within the advertise- 
ment. We removed the influence upon 
inquiries of such factors as: 

1. Varying page sizes of ads. 

2. Varying circulations given 
ads over business paper schedules. 

3. Varying rate of inquiry re- 
turn from the pre-selected media in 
which the ads appeared. 

4. The seasonal factor, or month 
of the year in which they appeared, 
and its effect in varying inquiry 
volume. 

(Ad position within media as a factor 
was not obtainable for purposes of 
this survey.) 

These variables were removed by the 
process of first measuring their effect, 
and removing that effect from the 
data. The first measurement found 
was that of the joint effect of page 
size and circulation (the three-dimen- 
sional plane of average for the joint 
factor appearing in Figure 1, which 
again is reproduced for purposes of 
reference). Considering results in 
terms of deviation above and below 
this plane automatically removed the 
joint effect. 

With the first two variables removed, 
those of media and month of insertion 
were removed in turn by identical 
processes of finding the average devia- 
tion of each media or month in rela- 
tion to the plane of average, and then 
applying a net correction to each ad 
in the data. Reference to the previ- 
ous articles will clarify this for the 
new reader. 

Our inquiry data may now be re- 
garded as “purified” for purposes of 
weighing the effect upon inquiry vol- 
ume of various treatments within the 
ads themselves. 

In this, the final portion of our 
sample survey, any factor common to 
this group of advertisements can be 
tested by simply calculating the aver- 
age position of all of the ads contain- 
ing the factor, in relation to the plane 
of average. And with this prospect 
before him, the researcher may follow 
either of two paths. He may go into 
the question of techniques affecting 
this particular advertiser, such as copy 
themes for the product, types of prod- 
uct illustrations most effective for use 
in connection with this product, and 
the like. 

Or he may delve into techniques in 
common for all advertisements as re- 
flected in these particular results. With 
the knowledge that this last is of more 
general interest for purposes of this 
presentation, let’s go into the very 
basic question of the number of ele- 
ments in an ad. 

First, we define an element as a 
physical component of an ad. The 
very simplest advertisement in terms 
of elements would contain four: illus- 
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Figure |. 


tration, headlines, copy block and sig- 
nature. Add a coupon and you have 
five. Add a border and you have six. 
A minor illustration, seven, and so on. 


Counting the number of elements 
in each add of the array of 54, it was 
found that one-quarter page ads typ- 
ically contained four, five or six ele- 
ments. For horizontal half pages, the 
result was from 7 to 10 elements, 
while for full page ads, the norm was 
from 9 to 11. Beyond the basic nota- 
tion that the number of elements 
typically employed by this advertiser 
varied directly with the size of the 
ad, there is little we can draw by way 
of a conclusion here because there is 
not enough range in number of ele- 
ments per ad for any single ad size. 

But when vertical one-half page ads 
are investigated, the number of ele- 
ments range from 5 through 12, of- 
fering a field for application of the 
previously discussed techniques. Plot- 
ting average position in relation to 
the plane, the influence of number of 
elements upon results in this case is 


as follows: 


Vertical Half Page Ads 


No. of Average 
elements deviation 
[oar eee +25 
Fae OF cavtevesead< — 8 
OPE abiteas teens 2.2 

RE GRBs sda dx teweoes 4.5 


Going back a little into advertising 
basics, when we deal in terms of ele- 
ments we are dealing with visibility in 
the ad. It is wholly logical to assume 
that the fewer elements an ad contains, 
the greater is the visibility, or “lack 
or resistance to reading,” provided for 
the reader. 

Knowing the absolute lack of re- 
sistance to reading which must prevail 
in any advertising, we should expect 
to find, as we have, a steady progres- 
sion of more negative results as the 
number of elements increased. It is 
merely the penalty paid for trying to 
put the reader’s eye over an obstacle 
course down the long, narrow con- 
fines of a vertical one-half page ad. 

But what is more important to the 
industrial advertising profession is the 
regularity of the above result. Note 
that each two elements added over six 
brings an almost steady progression 
of approximately two less inquiries 
per ad. Proof, by the véry regularity 
of the progression, that inquiry volume 
results can be refined to the point of 
sensitivity, and that they are sensitiv: 
to technique. 

With “attract attention, arouse in 
terest, create desire, impel action” a: 
the time honored and basic rule for any 
advertisement, we have undoubtedly 
been dealing with “arouse interest” it 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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lhinb hat to Help You Introduce 
Your New INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


In 3 Parts—Conclusion 
Section VII.—The Sales Program 
A. The Sales Force 

A salesman who is a wonder at selling a consumer prod- 
uct like vacuum cleaners may be a complete failure selling 
an industrial product like thickness planers for dressing 
lumber. There are plenty of reasons why this is so, but 
one of the most important reasons is this: Selling indus- 
trial-type products takes more specialized knowledge and 
training regarding the product and its applications. 

The old saying that in some lines the less a salesman 
knows about his product, the better job he is apt to 
do, is decreasingly true for consumer products and never 
was true for industrial-type products. The purchaser of 
an industrial product is not apt to buy on the basis of 
superficial appearance or reputation of the product or on 
the basis of a mere whim that he would enjoy having the 
item. Industrial product purchases are mostly serious pur- 
chases, and the purchaser is held responsible by his com- 
pany for whatever choice he makes. As a result, he is in- 
clined to buy according to the best technical information 
he can get. 

Scientific purchasing is here to stay. In the next few 
years, with all sorts of promising new products being 
thrown on the market, distributors and users of industrial 
products will probably buy more and more on the strength 
of exact technical information. This means that your 
salesmen need full and exact knowledge of your product 
and its performance characteristics and an imaginative 
insight into its uses and applications. 

Check List on the Sales Force and Selling 
|. Have you made some estimate, in 
terms of direct-selling costs, of 
what it ought to cost you per unit 
to promote and sell your product? 
(Note.—If you have made such 
an estimate, you may want to mod- 
ify it in the light of the questions 
in this section. ) 
2. Do you have a sales force which is 
already handling other products? 
3. If you do not now have any sales 
force of your own, will you need to 
create one? es ‘ — 
4. If you do have a sales force: 
a. Can the existing sales setup— 
just as it is—take on your new 
product and do justice to it 
without harming the sale of 
your regular line? , 4 
b. Or will you need to change or 
expand your present organiza- 
tion? us 
c. Or would it be best to establish 
an entirely separate sales staff 
to handle the new product? 
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5. If you decide to expand or change 
your present organization to handle 
the new product, will you need to: 
a. Increase the size of the staff? — 
b. Decrease the size of territories?  - relink 
c. Give your salesmen special train- 
ing to sell the new product? 
d. Take other similar steps? (List 
them. ) “a . 


6. Will your salesmen “sell” the new 
product in the sense of actually 
closing sales, or will they ‘“nego- 
tiate” sales which the management 
will close? pak 

7. How seriously would sales of the new 
product be affected by a business 
recession? 

a. If the new product is the only 
one you make, would it be more 
or less susceptible to a business 
recession than most industrial 
products? ‘a 

b. If you also make or handle other 
products, would sales on them 
be more likely or less likely to 
be hit by a business slump than 
sales on the new product? 


B. Advertising—Sales Promotion 


Advertising and sales promotion are like air and ar- 
tillery support for ground troops. Their function is gen- 
erally to soften up resistance and make it easier for the 
ground troops (in this case, the salesmen) to accomplish 
their objectives. And as with a combat team, sales pro- 
motion and advertising must not only be intelligently 
conceived and executed, but they must be well coordinated 
with the other marketing weapons. Advertising and sales 
promotion must be aimed at the right targets, they must 
be big enough and sustained enough to do the job assigned 
to them, and—most important of all—they must be used 
in the right places and at the right time. Indiscriminate 
large-scale advertising expenditures do not necessarily 
mean profitable sales. 

It is usually harder to measure the effects of advertis- 
ing and other sales promotion activities than it is to 
measure the results of production. But production and 
sales promotion are alike in that in both fields you can 
formulate sound general principles. They are also alike 
in that they should both be carried on by specialists, or 
at least with the help of specialists. 

In many cases it will pay the medium-sized or small 
manufacturer to have an advertising and sales-promotion 
specialist on his staff. If you can’t afford to do that, 
at least get the advice and help of somebody who knows 
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the field well. Perhaps you can line up an advertising 
consultant or agency on a fee basis. 

Whether or not you will be hiring an outside con- 
sultant or agency, here are three additional steps that 
will pay you: 

1. Study, especially from the point of view of pro- 
moting products like your product, the adver- 
tising journals and a selection of the best books 
and handbooks. You may want to appoint a 
task group in your organization to do this job. 

2. Investigate the advertising and sales-promotion tech- 
nique used by your competitors. Collect samples 
of their advertising. Include your indirect as 
well as direct competitors in the study. (For 
example, if you wanted to promote a new in- 
dustrial type floor sander for painters, carpenters, 
boat builders, and the like, you would do well to 
study not only the sales promotion methods used 
by other makers of heavy-duty floor sanders, but 
also the methods used by makers of floor refinish- 
ing supplies and equipment intended for use by 
householders. ) 

3. On the basis of these studies, the following check 
list, any other advice or written materials you 
can obtain, and some imagination, prepare a com- 
plete advertising and sales-promotion plan for 
your new product. 


Check List on Advertising and Sales Promotion 


1. Have you formulated general policies 
for promoting your product among: 
a. Users? i. . = 
b. Distributors? 

2. Do you know in detail the sales pro- 
motion and advertising methods 
used by the competitors you will 
face in this field? 

3. Do you know the sales promotion 
practices followed by distributors 
in reselling your type of product? 

4. Do you intend to launch imme- 
diately into advertising and sales 
promotion activities to boost your 
product or would it be better to 
begin later? 

a. It would be better to begin now. 
b. It would be better to begin later. 

§. Are most of your prospects already 
accustomed to using products of 
this type, or will they have to be 
taught to use them? 

6. If they have to be taught, do you 
have a plan for teaching them? 
What engineering and design features 
of your product can you especially 
stress in your advertising and pro- 
motional work? (Nore.—Refer 
back to questions 13-16, Section 

V.) 


8. What message, in general, will be the 
basis of your advertising appeal? 
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9. What message will form the basis of 
your opening promotional effort? 


10. Have you determined how much and 
what type sales promotion assis- 
tance you will need to give your 
own salesmen to help them to sell 
to distributors or users, or both? 
(For example, what engineering 
advice, market data, printed cata- 
logs, drawings, samples, brief-case 
portfolios, educational slides or 
films, or scale models could they 
use?) jnpapaeemnpeemes 

11. What general advertising and promo- 
tional support (for example, cata- 
logs, hand-out circulars, dealer dis- 
play materials) will you give your 
distributors? (Notre.—Adapt such 
support carefully to the nature of 
your product. For example, some 
small specialty items handled by in- 
dustrial distributors can be mount- 
ed on counter cards for most ef- 
fective dealer sales promotion. ) 


12. Have you planned sales and service 

manuals, parts lists, tables of ship- 

ping weights and measures, and the 

like for the use of distributors and 

users of your product? ——— 
13. What advertising media will you use? 

a. Business papers? a 
b. Daily newspapers? a 
c. Direct mail? ue a 
d. Telephone directories? — 
e. Consolidated industrial catalogs? ‘a 
f. Manufacturers’ registers? . 
g. Other media? List. i 


< 


14. Do you know whether your competi- 

tors are carrying on any newspaper 

or other organized publicity ef- 

forts (as distinguished from ad- 

vertising) to make their products 

more familiar and acceptable to 

distributors and users? ba bedi 2 
15. Do you plan to use such publicity? - baal 


Section VIII.—What About Legal and 

Related Problems? 

There are certain legal problems—for instance those 
relating to the patent situation, on your new product— 
that you should look into before you make any plans even 
for pilot-scale production. The following check list helps 
indicate these problems. 

Your marketing plans should also be checked from 
the legal viewpoint. For example, every producer or dis- 
tributor who engages in interstate commerce must bear 
in mind the antitrust laws, including the Sherman Act, 
Clayton Act, Robinson-Patman Act, Miller-Tydings Act, 
Federal Trade Commission Aét, and certain other Federal 
You can find summaries of these statutes in 


(Continued on Page 114) 
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PPROXIMATELY three-fourths of the total investment in railway prop- 
erty consists of land, roadway, bridges, buildings, tunnels, shops, sta- 
tions and other fixed property. 


The men who are responsible for the upkeep and betterment of this fixed 
railway plant (exclusive of engines and cars) are the railway engineering 
and maintenance officers-—the chief engineers and the various engineers of 
construction, maintenance of way, bridges, buildings, plus other general engi- 
neering officers, roadmasters, supervisors, foremen and their staffs. If you 
make any of the types of products listed at the right, these are the men you 
want to reach, for they must deal first-hand with the problems of methods, 
equipment and materials in this field. They control, influence and specify 
the expenditures of over $1,000,000,000 annually for this work. 


Located at widely scattered points over thousands of miles of railroad, these 
men keep abreast of developments through Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance—their specialized business paper which is devoted to problems in- 
volving efficient methods of work, organization of forces. and utilization of 
equipment and materials in construction and maintenance. This is the pub- 
lication that meets your specific selling needs, because these men rely upon it 

in editorials and ads alike—for specific information about their end of 
the business . . . not locomotives or cars, but structural facilities from track 
ballast to pumping stations, and the equipment used to build and maintain 
them. 


The recognition and acceptance of Railway Engineering and Maintenance are 
evidenced by its coverage of the vast proportion of the key railway engineer- 
ing and maintenance officers. Regular advertising in Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance that relates your product specifically to their work can help 
do an important part of your selling job. 





Types of Products and Materials 
In Which These Men Are Interested 


TRACK: Grading Equipment; Drainage, 
Ditching and Grouting Equipment; Snow 
and Ice Removal Equipment; Weed Con- 
trol Materials and Equipment; Cross and 
Switch Ties; Rail; Rail Joints and Acces- 
sories; Tie Plates and Track Fastenings; 
Switches, Frogs and Crossings; Fencing; 
Section Motor Cars; Track Tools, Tie 
Tamping, Rail Laying and other Mechan- 
ized Work Equipment. 


BRIDGE: Piles and Pile Driving Equipment; 
Concrete; Structural Steel; Waterproofing 
Materials; Erecting Equipment; Turntables 
and Transfer Tables; Paints and Protective 
Coatings; Bridge and Building Tools, 
(Power Saws, Drills, etc.) 

BUILDING: Engine, Sand, Store, Oil House 
Equipment and other terminal facilities; 
Scales and Scale Test Cars; Building Insu- 
lation; Roofing, Heating, Ventilating, Air 
Conditioning, Electric Lighting and Plumb- 
ing Materials and Equipment; etc. 
WATER SERVICE: Tanks; Pumps; Pipe 
Lines and Fittings; Valves and Hydrants; 
Water Treatment; Water Meters; Tools and 
Equipment. 

GENERAL: Metals; Timber and Lumber; 
Wood Preservation; Power Units; Mainte- 
nance Cranes and Accessories; Riveting 
and Welding Equipment; Wire Rope, Cord- 
age and Chain; Safety Equipment, etc. 


Railway Engineering .. Maintenance 


30 Church St., New York 7 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
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105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 


Washington 4, D. C. 300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 
530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 1038 Henry Bldg., Seattle 1 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 




















Business Should Support 
Important Census Bills 


There is real danger that vital Census legisla- 
tion may be crippled in the current budget-cut- 
ting drive in Congress. 

The House and the Senate are now considering 
identical bills that will do much to provide in- 
dustry with up-to-date data on industrial and 
business markets. 

Sen. Albert Hawkes (Rep., N. J.) has intro- 
duced S. 554 in the Senate, where it will be 
considered by the Civil Service Committee under 
the chairmanship of Sen. William Langer (Rep., 
N. D.) 

Rep. Harold Hagen (Rep., Minn.) has intro- 
duced H. R. 1821 in the House, for considera- 
tion by the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. Rep. Edward H. Rees (Rep., Kan.) 
is chairman. 

The Hawkes and Hagen bills provide for 
making the Census of Manufactures every five 
years, instead of every two years. The Census of 
Business would be made on the same schedule, 
instead of every 10 years, as formerly. The bills 
also authorize annual, or more frequent “sam- 
ple” surveys using modern research and opinion 
poll techniques, to provide interim data on a 
limited basis. 

The legislation will probably face its greatest 
hurdle when enabling appropriations are consid- 
ered by the House and Senate appropriations 
committees. The reason is that the bills would 
increase the Census appropriations by approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 during the coming fiscal 
year. The long-term cost of the new program 
will be substantially lower than the pre-war 
program, however. 

The value of the proposed Census program to 
industry, business and the country as a whole is 
incalculable. Up-to-date data on markets and 
distribution will contribute to more scientific 
marketing and will help reduce waste effort in 
selling and advertising. Even more important, 
timely data will enable business and government 
to plan sales, purchases and production more ac- 
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curately, with a beneficial effect on business 
cycles and employment. 

Every sales and marketing man should take 
an active interest in this legislation. Full details 
are given in the American Marketing Association 
pamphlet, “The Urgent Need for Up-to-Date 
Census Data and What to Do About It.” INpus- 
TRIAL MARKETING will supply single copies on 
request. 


How Many Names Are Gone 
But Not Forgotten? 


Are your mailing lists up to date? 

The other day we received an envelope ad- 
dressed from a list that hadn’t been revised for 
at least a dozen years. For CLass became INbus- 
TRIAL MARKETING in 1935. 
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Editor, Class & Industrial Marketing 
100 E. Ohio Street 


Chicago, Tllinois 











We might laugh this address off as “govern- 
ment inefhiciency.” That is, if the names and 
addresses on each morning’s business mail didn’t 
represent a fair history of the personnel of all 
departments of this venerable publication. 

Now that we are entering the days of real 
competition, many companies would do well to 
check all of their mailing lists carefully. One 
way is to have salesmen, or a credit reporting 
bureau, check a small sample of your list. An- 
other is to address occasional mailings under P. L. 
& R. 532, with “return postage guaranteed.” 
Still another is to address from current direc- 
tories or lists by company name and title. And 
yet another, to build new lists from salesmen s 
call reports or from inquiries to advertising. 

In any event, now is the time to put your 
mailing lists in fighting trim. 
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THE PRODUCT MARKET 
WITH A BASIC 
COMMON DENOMINATOR 














diverse in character than that represented by 
the thousands of machines, appliances and equip- 
ment made ‘by ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
readers. 

These products range from adding machines to 
X-ray spectrometers, from percolators to pasteur- 
izers and power presses. 

Unlike though these products may be, they all 
have something in common. All depend on electrical 
energy for their operation or function. Power, control, 
heat, light, electronics, etc., are basic factors in their 
performance. 

It follows that the men who engineer such products are 
vitally concerned with the electrical characteristic and as- 
sociated mechanical systems that must be integrated into 
their designs. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING focuses editorially on these 
special design engineering problems...hence gets closest to 
the interests of the makers of all electrically operated products. 

You capitalize this strong reader appeal when you use the 
pages of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING to advertise your mate- 
rials, metals, electrical or mechanical parts, equipment or prod- 
uct finishes. 


l' WOULD be hard to imagine a market more 





99% Personalized Readership 
among the Engineers, Designers 
and Executives responsible 
for the development of all 
electrically operated machines, 
appliances and equipment. 
















THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1250 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 20. N.Y 
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Duro Metal Products Removes 
‘Mystery’ from Export Problems 


By MALCOLM KELLY 


URO Metal Products Company, 

Chicago, has found a simple, 
practical method for clearing the 
clouds of mystery from the problem 
of exporting. The company uses the 
same basic principles in analyzing ex- 
port problems that it uses to solve do- 
mestic sales problems. 

“There is nothing mysterious about 
exporting,” advises Joseph R. Fagan, 
export manager for Duro Metal Prod- 
ucts. “Mystery is suspected for two 
reasons: First, the large distance that 
lies between the manufacturing plant 
and the customer; and second, the use 
of languages other than English. If 
the same type of analysis is applied to 
these problems that is applied to do- 
mestic ones they can be readily solved.” 

Duro Metal Products Company 
manufacturers a line of light wood- 
working machinery for home and fac- 
tory, and automotive mechanics hand 
tools. As export manager, Mr. Fagan 
supervises shipment of these products 
to more than 100 countries through- 
out the world. 

“The first step in preparing to enter 
the export field,” said Mr. Fagan, “‘is 
to secure an analysis of the markets 
in which you are interested. See if 
enough demand can be built to profit- 
ably support the product. Helpful 
information can be obtained from 
trade associations within the industry, 
from publishing houses, advertising 
agencies and the Department of 
Commerce. 

“If there is an export market for 
the product,” he continued, “the next 
step is to select distributors and sales 
representatives. With some excep- 
tions, the same principles used in pick- 
ing domestic distributors and agents 
can be applied to the export field. 
Products with large unit value, large 
sales volume or requiring special at- 
tention may call for exclusive repre- 
sentatives. For products with a smaller 
unit value and in areas where sales 
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volume isn’t large, a combination 
agent is probably best.” 

Duro Metal Products uses one or 
more sales representatives in all major 
countries. Many of these are combi- 
nation agents handling allied, non- 
competitive products. The company 
also has one or more distributors in 
all major marketing areas throughout 
the world. 

Mr. Fagan warns exporters to use 
caution in the selection of sales rep- 
resentatives. “Be sure the representa- 
tive is calling on the type of outlets 
appropriate to your product,” he said. 
He suggested that exporters consult 
reliable sources within the United 
States to obtain a list of distributors 
and agents. 

“And beware of letterheads,” he 
added. “You will be flooded with 
fancy letters from agents who want to 
handle your product. Weed them out. 
Ninety-nine per cent of them aren’t 
worth a thing.” 

Mr. Fagan suggests another check 
on distributors is to find the type of 
products they handle. See that the 
products are quality ones and the lines 
are related to your product but not 
competitive. 

He believes the first contract with 
a foreign representative should be for 
one year. After that he believes in a 
90-day cancellation clause for both 
parties. Contracts should also contain 
an escape clause, he feels, with a basic 
sales quota for the representative. 

On the advertising side of the ex- 
port picture, Duro Metal Products 
uses a combination of export trade 
publications, catalogs, direct mail and 
cooperative advertising with distribu- 
tors. 

Export publications used are: Amer- 
ican Automobile— (Overseas Edition), 
American Exporter Industrial, El 
Automovil Americano, Guia, Inge- 
nieria Internacional Industria and 
World’s Business. 


Van Auken & Ragland, Chicago, 
is agency for the mechanics hand tool 
division. Irving J. Rosenbloom, Chi- 
cago, is the agency for the machine 
tools. 

To answer demands of distributors 
for point-of-sale advertising, the com- 
pany sometimes orders additional 
copies of its inserts in export publi- 
cations, 

The company uses direct mail in all 
export markets. Three languages are 
used—Spanish, Portuguese and Eng- 
lish. It sends catalogs to customers 
and distributors. When a request is 
received for a catalog, Mr. Fagan re- 
fers the request to the distributor in 
the area. 

Mr. Fagan has one other word of 
warning for companies planning ex- 
porting. “Get your trademark and 
patents registered in every country 
where you plan to do business. It 
costs approximately $100 per country 
to register trademarks. Your regular 
domestic patent attorney can handle 
this end.” 


Increase Foreign Trade, 
Fight Trade Barriers, 
Say Conference Speakers 


Export men from all over the 
United States gathered recently in Chi- 
cago’s Stevens Hotel for the 11th an- 
nual Chicago World Trade Conference. 
The conference is sponsored annually 
by the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and the Export Managers Club 
of Chicago. They heard an impressive 
list of speakers agree on one theme— 
America must fight world trade bar- 
riers and expand its foreign trade. 

W. Averell Harriman, Secretary of 
Commerce, told the meeting that we 
must expand our world markets if we 
are to continue our high level of in- 
dustrial . production. Exports of 
United States industrial products are 
limited only by the capacity of indus- 
try to produce above domestic require- 
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885 far-sighted manufacturers now advertising 
in the BPIC Specialized Export Magazines are not waiting! 
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BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 


330 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Publishers of 


INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL INDUSTRIA 
INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL CONSTRUCCION 
EL FARMACEUTICO 

EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO 

THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE (Overseas Edition) 
PHARMACY INTERNATIONAL 

THE BUYERS GUIDES FOR LATIN AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION AND INDUSTRY 
THE BUYERS GUIDES FOR OVERSEAS AUTOMOTIVE DISTRIBUTORS 


THE LATIN AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
BUYERS GUIDE 
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U. S. PRODUCTS NEED FOREIGN MARKETS 


TOTAL U. S. PRODUCTION 
(EACH SYMBOL—1 08) 


VALUE OF EXPORTS 








224,000,000 








156,000,000 








8,000,000 





7,000,000 





15,000,000 

















1938 STATISTICS 
* 1997 STATISTICS 








Chart by United States Department of State. 


This chart, prepared by the State Department, shows the importance of exports to certain 
industries. Although the popular belief is that only 10%, of our national production is for 
export, it varies widely in different industries. Prewar statistics show that exports in the aircraft 
and aircraft parts industry amounted to $39 million or 35% of total production. Exports in 
cotton and lubricating oil were over 30% of total U. S. production. A large percentage of 
tobacco and office appliances also go into the export market. 


ments and the ability of other nations 
to obtain dollar balances with which 
to buy, he said. 

“The demands of war proved the 
almost limitless potentiality of Amer- 
ican industry,” Harriman said. ““With- 
out expanded markets abroad it will 
be virtually impossible to maintain 
present levels of production. Thus, 
without expanding world trade our 
economy must shrink.” 

John L. McCaffrey, president of In- 
ternational Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago, declared all nations suffer from 
unreasonable and unnecessary trade 
tariffs. He said that free trade with 
other nations will lessen the threat of 
inflation in this country and prove less 
a strain on our natural resources than 
to try to finance these countries 
through government or private loans. 

A warning that if we do not allo- 
cate a substantial portion of current 
production to Latin American coun- 
tries now, we will find these markets 
closed to us when production becomes 
normal, came from Wayne A. John- 
ston, president of the Illinois Central 
railroad company. 

Dr. Barclay Acheson, director of 
Reader’s Digest International Editions, 
told of the social importance of free 
world trade. Having traveled exten- 
sively during the last year in both 
Europe and the East, he feels the 
American business man has a respon- 
sibility to the peoples of other coun- 
tries. 

John Abbink, chairman of the Na- 
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tional Foreign Trade Council, and 
president, Business Publishers Inter- 
national Corporation, urged abolish- 
ment of import quota systems and 
state trade monopolies in Europe. 


Hitchcock Adds Spanish 


Metalworking Publication 

The Hitchcock Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, has purchased La Ma- 
quina, a bi monthly Spanish language 
publication, from the Canterbury 
Press, Chicago. The publication is di- 
rected to the metalworking industry in 
Latin America. The new publishers will 
continue the same name as well as for- 
mat. The first issue under the new 
ownership will be March-April, 1947. 

The Canterbury Press will continue 
its other Latin American publications, 
concentrating in the merchandising 


field. 
New Catalog Service 


for South America 

Under recently completed arrange- 
ments between Sweet’s Catalog Serv- 
ice, New York, and Editorial Golova, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, a new indus- 
trial catalog service will be introduced 
in South America next September. 

Titled “Catalogoteca SG, Ingenieria 
e Industria,” the catalog will be dis- 
tributed to South American establish- 
ments in the extractive, manufactur- 
ing and service industries. It will be 
patterned after Sweet’s domestic cata- 
log files. 


Johnston on Trade Tour 
To Africa, Europe 


Robert H. Johnston, president and 
publisher of American Exporter and 
American Exporter Industrial, has lef: 
on a five months’ trip through the 
countries of Europe and Africa. He 
plans to call on leading importers of 
American products in these markets 
and on leading local manufacturers. 

Mr. Johnston said that by travelling 
through these countries he hopes to get 
close to the merchant’s and importer’s 
problems. He hopes to learn their point 
of view and study their attitude on 
American products advertised in 
American Exporter. He will return 
to this country about July 1. 


Sweden Wants Machinery 
And Raw Materials 


Sweden, prior to World War Il, 
depended largely upon trade with Ger- 
many for such valuable industrial 
products as coal, chemicals, and pre- 
cision machinery. With the collapse 
of Germany this source of supply was 
cut off. Now Sweden is looking to 
other markets for these products as 
well as rubber, oil, and textiles. 

These facts were revealed recently 
by Sture Laftman, executive secretary 
of the Swedish Advertisers Association. 
Mr. Laftman has been in the United 
States since last fall studying Ameri- 
can advertising methods. 

“The Swedish market offers great 
opportunities to American exporters,” 
Mr. Laftman said. “Sweden is greatly 
in need of many types of raw mate- 
rials. There is also a need for the type 
of precision machinery Germany pro- 
duced before the war. America is 
well-fitted to produce this type of 
machinery.” 

Coal is the biggest need, according 
to Mr. Laftman. Sweden tried unsuc- 
cessfully to acquire coal from Poland 
at the close of the war. Later she 
entered a trade agreement with Russia. 
Under the agreement, Russia is to sup- 
ply Sweden with coal and other raw 
materials in exchange for pulp, wood, 
iron and small machinery. 

“However, Sweden is still in great 
need of coal and other materials,” said 
Mr. Laftman. “Because of the coal 
shortage there is a shortage of 
building materials, and therefore little 
building.” 


Abbink Heads McGraw-Hill 
Overseas Publications 

James H. McGraw, president and 
chairman of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, New York, has announc d 
the combining of all overseas activities 
of the company into a single publish- 
ing operation. John Abbink, pres'- 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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INDUSTRY 


must be lived to be known! 


T TAKES more than the making of a survey to build up the 
“know’ of any industry. 

The success of Russell T. Gray, Inc., in handling indus- 
trial accounts is built on the fact that this company “lives” in 
industry and does not have to base its judgment on surveys. 

The methods of handling contact with you, the methods 
of handling your copy are different. The closeness with 
which we work to you, our knowledge of sales problems, 
dealer organizations and our technical ability will be a 
surprise to you. 

We are an outfit that can take a load off your shoulders 
— and this can all be checked. 


aoe fT. LMU (U1 sf 


2705 WEST WACKER DRIVE © CHICAGO 6 
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Atlantic City Plans 
International Exhibit 


for Million Dollar Pier 


HE International Exposition, A 
World Industrial Fair, will open in 
June on Atlantic City’s Million Dol- 
lar Pier. Planned as an annual event, 
the exposition is designed to serve as 
an industrial premier center where 
manufacturers can introduce new 
products and display established ones. 
According to William G. Rolley, 
exposition president and head of In- 
dustrial Exhibits, New York, the ex- 
position is expected to attract 10 mil- 
lion people to the pier this summer. 
International in scope, the show of - 
fers industrial manufacturers of for- 
eign countries as well as those within 
the United States an opportunity to 
bring their products, ideas and services 
before the American public. 
Automotive, aviation, petroleum, 
electrical, plastics, building, distilling, 
food, drug and other industries will be 





represented in the 400,000 square feet 
allocated to the fair. 

Mr. Rolley conceived the idea for 
the exposition shortly after his dis- 
charge from the Service. He and sev- 
eral other veterans rented the huge 
pier and began plans for the show. At 
first he met opposition from city of- 
ficials and business leaders who felt 
he was biting off more than he could 
chew. That attitude has since re- 
versed. The project now has the un- 
qualified backing of Mayor Joseph Alt- 
man of Atlantic City and members of 
the City Commission. 

Mr. Rolley then brought in Dr. H. 
W. Waters as general manager of the 
fair. Dr. Waters was a consultant for 
the Chicago Century of Progress Ex- 
position in 1933-34 and for 12 years 
general manager of the Canadian Na- 
tion Exhibition in Toronto. 


The exposition introduces a mer- 
chandising idea new to this countr 
but similar to commercial technique 
abroad. The plan will see the hu; 
pier reserved for wholesale buyers and 
technical and trade experts until noo: 
each morning except Sunday. During 
this period buyers wili be able to ex 
amine goods on display and may enter 
into contracts for wholesale purchases. 

Theme of the exposition will be the 
centennial anniversary of the birth of 
two pioneers in industrial development 
—Thomas Alva Edison and Alexander 
Graham Bell, both born in 1847. Sym- 
bol of the fair is the smokestack and 
the gear. 

Promotional plans tie-in the fair 
with a “Century of Industrial Prog- 
ress,” stressing the importance of Edi- 
son and Bell in the industrial growth 
of this country. A program of na- 
tional newspaper, radio and magazine 
advertising will be useed to sell the 
fair to the consumer. Essay contests 
in newspapers and over radio stations 
will be used to arouse local interest. 

Other plans include the refacing 
and remodeling of the entire pier. 
Work on this has already started. 

Mr. Rolley is encouraging trade as- 
sociations to plan meetings to be held 
concurrently with days set aside for 
their individual industries at the ex- 
position—such as Aviation Industry 
Day and Automotive Industry Day. 


June's International Industrial Exposition on Atlantic City's MillionDollar Pier will assume an exterior appearance along these line: 
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Produce Volume Sales in the Machine Building Market 





When you give technical information about your 
parts, materials and finishes to design engineers in the 
machine building industry, it pays off in volume 
sales. 
These design engineers do the specifying and they are 
hungry for the facts, both in the designing of new 
machines and the redesign of present models. 
To keep up to the minute on the design problems 
which are currently receiving special attention, the 
editors of MACHINE DESIGN, through the research 
staff, get a graphic picture each month from readers 
in all branches of the industry. The result is the kind 
of an editorial job which as one reader said last month 
“is read slowly and very thoroughly”. Three-fourths 
of the men reading MACHINE DESIGN go back to 
it at least twice, and almost half of them three times 
or more! 
These continuing readership studies give overwhelm- 
ing evidence that the editorial pages supply the gen- 
eral data the design engineer wants but your advertis- 
ing must give him the specific facts and details about 
your product and identify the source of supply. That’s 
the key to volume sales in the machine building 
market. 
Whether they design air washers or clothes washers, 
you will find that over 50,000 readers of MACHINE 
DESIGN in more than 9,000 machine building plants 
are key buying factors. They want data on parts, 
materials and finishes as well as information on 
sources of supply. Since 96% of the readers have in- 
dicated that they read the advertising pages as well as 
the editorial pages, your sales story will be seen by 
MACHINE DESIGN readers. Give them the technical 
they need, and you pave the way to volume sales. 
{ACHINE DESIGN representative has up-to- 
date infotmation on the what, when, where and why 
of the machige building market. Ask him for full 
details. 












































MACHINE DESIGN 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


5 East 43rd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave, 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 








THE Publication Of The Machine Building Industry 
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This Month: 


ALPH HANES smelled printer’s 

ink at an early age and never 
escaped its spell. His father was a 
printer in Cleveland, where Ralph was 
born, and heredity and environment 
got together to start him off on a 
career of journalism and advertising. 
Today he is manager of sales promo- 
tion of the mechanical goods division, 
United States Rubber Company, New 
York. 

Writing—drudgery in high school 
—became intriguing in his first year 
in college (Western Reserve), where 
he was sports editor of the Reserve 
Weekly, as well as campus reporter 
for the Cleveland Plain Dealer. Writ- 
ing did not occupy all of his time, 
however, for he was also an outstand- 
ing athlete, winning four letters in 
basketball and track. He was a mem- 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi, journalistic 
fraternity, and Delta Upsilon. As for 
studies, he says, “I majored in political 
science, minored in economics and 
took more journalism than either.” 

After college he did some social 
work and then taught school and 
coached athletics at Shaker Heights 
Junior High School. But he still 
wanted to write, and he and a friend 
launched the Bedford Times, a weekly 
of Bedford, O. “There were just the 
two of us on the staff,” he says, “and 
we were everything from publishers 
to office boys, sold advertising and 
helped write the ads.” 

Mr. Hanes entered industrial adver- 
tising in 1929, when he became sales 
promotion manager of the Mechanical 
Rubber Company, then a division of 
the United States Rubber Company, in 
Cleveland, and two years later as- 
sumed the same position with New 
York Belting & Packing Company at 
Passaic, N. J. In 1934 he was trans- 
ferred to the main offices in New 
York, and there he and Fred Pinkerton 
—now vice-president, Reinhold-Gould 
—organized the present sales promo- 
tion department of the mechanical 
goods division. 

Mr. Hanes succeeded Mr. Pinkerton 
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Ralph Hanes 


Manager of Sales Promotion, 


Mechanical Goods Division, 
United States Rubber Company, 
New York. 


as manager in 1942. He is responsi- 
ble for the advertising and sales pro- 
motion of the division’s varied line 
of engineered rubber goods, including 
hose, belts, packings, tank linings, roll 
coverings, grinding wheels, molded 
goods, structural rubber and wire and 
cable. His department operates vir- 
tually as a promotion agency for the 
14 “accounts” within the division. It 
works closely with the commodity 
manager of each as well as with the 
regional and general sales managers. 
He has been active in the development 
and execution of a sales training 
program. 

In his work, Mr. Hanes has to do 
a lot of organizing. And speaking of 
organizing, he is doing a good job on 
the other side of the Hudson River, 
where he is president of the Industrial 
Marketers of New Jersey, chapter of 
the National Industrial Advertising 
Association. In fact, he says that all 
other extra-curricula activities are now 
superseded by this one which he con- 
siders so important. 


Ynilits Teal Advediring 


Ralph Hanes 


Members of IMNJ are impressed 
by the liveliness and interest he and 
the other officers have created at the 
meetings. Mr. Hanes is interested in 
the improvement of industrial adver- 
tising and would like to see it fulfill 
its functions even more ably than it 
does today. Asked about the use of 
consumer methods in industrial mar- 
keting, he replied, “Purchasing agents 
and engineers are human. They live 
normal lives and practically all of the 
avenues with which we approach the 
consumer can be used to approach 
these fellows. However, we should 
keep in mind that the reader of the 
specialized business publication uses 
our products in his efforts to make a 
living. He reads the publication care- 
fully and purposefully—not for re- 
creation or escape from vocational ac- 
tivities. He reads to gain information 
that will contribute to the success of 
his efforts, that will help him make 
more money.” 

Mr. Hanes believes that industrial 
advertising has gone through its in- 
fancy and now occupies an increasingly 
important place in the marketing pic- 
ture. In talks before the Philadelphia 
and New Jersey chapters of NIAA, 
he has demonstrated how advertising 
managers can sell their programs to 
the rest of the company. On those 
occasions he placed U. S. Rubber in 
dustrial advertising exhibits around the 
room and had the audience imagine 
they were members of his company . . . 
and then gave them an enthusiastic 
sales talk. He continues his policy of 
keeping advertising before fellow em- 
ployes in the company, and doesn’t 
confine his selling efforts to top man 
agement. 

Mr. Hanes devotes most of his 
“spare” time outside work to improv 
ing IMNJ activities. He insists, how 
ever, that 99% of the work is don 
by his energetic official team, and h 
gets too much of the credit for the 
work. 

His other major activity is his fam 
ily. Mr. and Mrs. Hanes and the 
three children live in Leonia, N. J. 
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A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION @ 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18. N. Y. 
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By ALVIN BERNSTEIN 


RAY-MILLS Corporation, Evan- 

ston, Ill., provides its distributors 
with a complete direct mail advertising 
portfolio service which is aiding a sub- 
stantial increase in sales for the com- 
pany. 

Two different campaigns are dis- 
tributed. One goes to the industrial 
distributor of parts cleaning systems 
and solvents, portable pumping units, 
coolant systems and superflo pumps. 
The other is for the automotive dis- 
tributor, who handles parts cleaning 
systems and solvents. 

Twelve direct mailing pieces are as- 
sembled in the portfolio for the indus- 
trial distributor. These include four 
illustrated cartoon-type letters with 
enclosures and six business reply cards 
for returning direct to the distributor. 
Also, two large single fold and six 
smaller double-fold self mailers are 
provided on card stock with a tear-off 
business reply form. 
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These typical mailing pieces are taken from portfolios that Gray- 
Mills Corporation provides for its distributors. The cartoon type 
letter, “Why Do It the Hard Way?" and the self-mailer, “How the 


| Sales Promotion Ideas 


The first page of the portfolio shows 
a group of typical business publications 
in which company advertising is 
placed. The caption reads, “Here’s 
How You Can Localize Gray-Mills 
Extensive National Advertising for 
Extra Sales and Profits.” The next 
page gives full details on the direct 
mail plan and advantages of using it. 
This is followed by a copy of a letter 
sent to the distributors’ salesmen along 
with a copy of the first mailing when 
the campaign gets under way. The 
distributors’ salesmen also receive a 
copy of each successive mailing during 
the campaign. 

The portfolio for the automotive 
distributor contains eight pieces—two 
cartoon-type letters, four double-fold 
self mailers, one larger single-fold, and 
one folder on Agitene solvents titled, 
“The Right Combination to Your 
Cleaning Problems.” 


The order blanks enclosed in the 
two portfolios are identical, except 
that the automotive blank gives the 
information that with a campaign of 





























Gray-Mills Helps Distributors 
Conduct Direct Mail Campaign 


three or more pieces, the company will 
supply mailing lists of new car dealers, 
repair shops» and truck fleets at no 
charge. 

Ninety-five per cent of the automo- 
tive distributors using the service have 
Gray-Mills provide the mailing list. 
Distributors indicate what counties 
they want covered, thus simplifying 
ordering. The company even supplies 
the envelopes. 

Gray-Mills sends a multigraphed 
letter with a complete fill-in and a 
business reply letter to all its distribu- 
tors, informing them of the campaign. 
The letter explains that the distributor 
merely has to sign his name and return 
the letter in the envelope to get the 
portfolio. The letter also explains that 
the cost of the campaign, including 
material and postage, is § cents for 
each piece mailed. 

Approximately 900 letters were 
mailed during 1946 to company dis- 
tributors, and 200 favorable replies 
were received. Further promotion in- 
cludes publication of the campaign de- 











Stand-in Stole the Show," are samples from the industrial distrib 
tor's portfolio. The letter, “There's a Better Way to Do It!" an? 
the Agitene self-mailer are in the automotive distributor's portfol 
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REVISTA INDUSTRIAL— The Latin 
American editions of New 
Equipment Digest. Printed in 
Portuguese for Brazil—Spanish 
for the Spanish speaking coun- 
tries. Twenty thousand copies 
distributed under control to 
all types of industry in Middle, 
Central and South America. 
Details on application. 














NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


Astnches wal Se Svan 
‘PENTON BUILDING 





@ “NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST led in number of 
inquiries produced, led in number of inquiries 
turned into sales and had the lowest cost per 
inquiry. That really shows quality.’’—writes a 


manufacturer of Storage Racks. 


Statements like this come from satisfied advertisers 
whose advertising in NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST is 
paying for itself . . . To insure quality inquiries, 
60,000 copies are mailed each month under rigid 
control to 45,000 plants in all types of industry. 
Copies are directed to men concerned with engi- 
neering, production, operation and maintenance. 
These are the men who buy and specify equipment 


and materials. 


Have you seen the mew booklet “They Said It’’? 


It will be sent upon request. 





CLEVELA Nn > By 


| Tom G16 ts tsi» CHICAGO (W520 %. Michigan Ave. + sie 


ei on oR aia ee 
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Sales Promotion Ideas... . 





tails in ““Agitor News” and “‘Collant 
Courier,” company publications dis- 
tributed to jobbers and their salesmen. 


®@ Philadelphia Club Sponsors 
Tour of Printing Plant 


By having the Junior Executives 
Club of Philadelphia sponsor a recent 
“open house” tour of Edward Stern 
& Co., the Philadelphia printing plant 
attracted a select group of approxi- 
mately 80 visitors. 


The guests included representatives 
of advertising agencies, supply com- 
panies, photographers and other widely 
Divided into 
six groups and provided with guides 
recruited from the company’s junior 
sales organization, the vistors spent two 


diversified business men. 


hours on their trip, hearing detailed 
talks given by plant foremen on the 
functions of each department. 

Before 
visitor received a pad and pencil on 
Returning 


beginning the tour, each 
which to note questions. 
to a conference room for a question 
and answer session at the close of the 
tour, guests kept the board busy for 
ilmost two hours. 


®@ Ozalid Salesmen Give 
Demonstration in Van 


\ sales presentation in an ofhce on 
wheels is the unique selling plan em- 
ployed by Ozalid Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation, Johnson 


City, N. Y 


to demonstrate its new 


Ozalid Streamliner, a reproduction ma- 
chine for use in offices, drafting rooms 
and colleges. 

The trailer is completely fitted with 
a club-car interior, including plastic 
leather and chrome trim, indirect 
fluorescent lighting and sound-proofed 
walls. It also has a self-contained 
power unit, and is completely air con- 
ditioned. 

The salesman drives into the pros- 
pect’s parking lot and invites the com- 
pany officials downstairs to see an ac- 
tual demonstration of the machine. 
Previously, the salesman had to depend 
on his advertising literature or arrange 
for the prospect to visit a nearby plant 
which had an Ozalid machine. 

The van, built by Fruehauf Trailer 
Company, also provides space for 
carrying a second Oczalid unit, ready 
for immediate installation. 


®@ Miniature Lift Truck 
Sells Handling Equipment 


A scale-sized model of an industrial 
lift truck, operated by remote control 
and demonstrating the operations of a 
full-sized truck, presents a potent sales 
talk for manufacturers of materials 
handling equipment. 

Designed and built by T. L. Carter, 
American Cyanamid Company, the 
1'% inch model can be carried in a 
convenient carrying case along with all 
necessary controls and special attach- 
ments. Thus a salesman can demon- 
strate to a prospective customer the 


ee 
ai 
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Oxzalid Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation uses this unique sales office on wheels 


to demonstrate its new reproduction machine. 
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A model industrial lift-truck, built to scale 
and operated by remote control, piles scale 
model cartons on a dwarf-sized wood pallet. 
The telescoping action of the truck permits 
stacking 15 inches high, equivalent to stand- 
ard 10-foot lifts. 


advantages of the lift truck right in 
the prospect’s own office. 

The tiny truck is controlled through 
a small trailing electric cord, perform- 
ing such operations as steering, lifting, 
telescoping and tilting. The control 
box has push buttons for all motions 
except steering, which is accomplished 
with a small wheel attached to the 
box. The steering wheel on the model, 
synchronized with the controls, indi- 
cates the direction of travel before the 
truck is set in motion. This enables 
the operator to perform at greater 


speed. 
Any or all motions may be carried 
on simultaneously. The truck can 


pick up heavy containers on its forks, 
raise and transport them to another 
location where they are deposited 
without the use of pallets. 

Eliminating the necessity of an ac- 
tual field demonstration, the model 
performs its tasks on the desk or on the 
floor. Special forks and other attach- 
ments can be substituted on the model 
at a fraction of the cost of full-sized 
equipment, 

Actual operating time and motion 
studies can be made since the model 
operates at approximately scale speed. 
Large scale users of fork lift trucks 
may find it advantageous to have avail- 
able such a model for use in develop- 
ment and time study problems. 


@ Betty Grable Film 
Promotes Typewriters 


By tying in its sales promotion with 
a newly released Hollywood movr, 
Remington Rand, New York, is cap 
talizing on the appearance of one of 
its first typewriters in 20th Century 
Fox’s new motion picture, Che 
Shocking Miss Pilgrim,” starring Betty 


Grable. . 
The typewriter used in the film 3s 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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WORLD’S LEADERSHIP POSITION IS ITS 


It’s HARDLY A SECRET that time constantly pro- 
duces new factors which influence the methods 
that a business enterprise must use to do a com- 
petent, successful job. 

Only four years ago, despite the fact that it 
then had the largest circulation in the textile- 
publishing field and had been serving the textile 
industry for three-quarters of a century, TEXTILE 
Wor.p buckled down to a thorough analysis of 
its own job. It wanted to know beyond a shadow 
of a doubt what it had to provide editorially to 
attract as readers the greatest possible number of 
those men who were the advertisers’ prime sales 
targets. 

The results proved interesting. We found that 
the men who wielded the biggest influence on the 
final selection of equipment, machinery, and sup- 
plies were production executives — regardless of 
title. We found, furthermore, that they wanted 
the production type of article — they wanted to 
learn how to speed up production, cut costs, in- 
crease efficiency, and turn out better products. 

With the job to be done thus thoroughly defined, 
we set out to build an editorial staff capable of 
doing it well — to improve a staff which was al- 
ready producing the most widely-read magazine 
in the textile field. Three new editors, thoroughly 


experienced in mill operations and able to talk 
the mill man’s language, were brought in to aug- 
ment the existing full-time staff. Consulting edi- 
torships were established and assigned to well- 
qualified active mill men. Over 300 technical 
consultants and some 40 news correspondents 
were located throughout the industry. Behind 
this staff were the editorial facilities of the entire 
McGraw-Hill organization—which today includes 
the District-Editor Staff, World News Bureau, 
and Economics Department. 

This editorial manpower immediately began to 
be reflected in increased readership for TEXTILE 
Wor pb. Circulation went up by leaps and bounds, 
until it now stands at over 19,000 net paid, the 
highest in the history of textile publishing. And 
even more important to you, the number of sub- 
scribers among the key mill men who are in a 
position to recommend the purchase of your prod- 
ucts has more than doubled since 1942. 

Today, because a foresighted editorial policy 
has made TEXTILE WoRLD’s leadership position 
stronger than ever, you can use it to carry your 
advertising messages to the important textile in- 
dustry with full assurance that it will get your 
product story across to the men whose influence 
you need to cultivate. 


w TEXTILE WORLD... 


ENGINEERING, AND BUSINESS PAPER OF THE TEXTILE 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


330 WEST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Sales Promotion Ideas . 





Rymazlan Rand 


Betty Grable, in a scene from "The Shocking 
Miss Pilgrim,” is featured on the January 
front cover of “Remington Rand Ink," the 
company's employe publication. The type- 
writer used in the motion picture is one of 
Remington's earliest models. 


| CONTINUED FROM PaGE 68] 

one of the first units built by E. Rem- 
1870s, ac- 
cording to the lead story in the Janu- 
ary, 1947, issue of “Remington Rand 
Ink,” the company’s employe publica- 
It was loaned to the studio from 


ington & Sons in the early 


tion, 
Remington Rand’s museum. 

In 1945, the movie studio contacted 
promotion department of 
typewriter division for 


the sales 
Remington's 
information on the first typists classes 
in New York. The company sent a 
great deal of data on the 1870 typist 
and her typewriter to 20th Century 
Fox in Hollywood to help make the 
hlm authentic. 

After the studio decided it wanted 
to use the typewriter in the film, the 
antique dusted off and 
given a coat of wax. Upon its arrival 
in Hollywood, the machine received a 
thorough checking by Remington's 
Los Angeles mechanical service repre- 


model was 


Companies whose names don't 
tell the nature of a caller's busi- 
ness will find good use in a call- 
ing card similar to this used by 
Sweet's Catalog Service repre- 
sentatives. Here the conven- 
tional card becomes the front 
cover of an eight-page folder. 





Sweet) Catelog Sorwre 
New foo 14,6 ¥ 


sentatives so that its performance in 
the Technicolor movie would be flaw- 
less. 

In the film, Miss Grable, portraying 
Cynthia Pilgrim, is shown operating 
the foot-treadle of the typewriter 
which activitates the carriage return 
on the No. 1 Remington model. The 
early typewriters. were mounted on 
sewing machine stands so that the 
young lady typists would feel more at 
home when they first began manipulat- 
ing the keyboards. 

Remington’s nationwide advertising 
campaign coincides with the release of 
“The Shocking Miss Pilgrim” to em- 
phasize the company’s new keyboard 
machine control. (See page 79 for a 
discussion of Remington’s campaign 
by The Copy Chasers. ) 


@ Film Company Completes 
Three Industrial Movies 


Burton Holmes Films, Chicago, an- 
nounces the completion of three mo- 
tion pictures for Middle West indus- 
trial companies. 

The first film titled “Rubber Un- 
limited,” was prepared for Dayton 
Rubber Mfg. Company, Dayton, O. 
Bill Stern, narrator, tells the story 
which starts with vivid scenes of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. The film 
visualizes the Jap plan of winning the 
war by cutting off America’s natural 
rubber supply. To their surprise, the 
Japs soon discovered that the War 
Department, aided by companies 
like Dayton Rubber, forestalled this 
strategy. 

“Rubber Unlimited” 
chronological sequence the company’s 
achievements in product development 
followed by a review of plant proc- 
esses. It also illustrates how the U. S. 
solved the rubber shortage with syn- 
thetic rubber developed through sci- 
entific research. 

“The Battle Against Rust” is the 
title of the second Burton Holmes film 


shows in 


* Division of FW. Oodge Conporation 
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Scientific cotoleg desiga—the © Pingeint cetsiog distribution 
complete job or as much Nel ” ty the organizations ang indi 
o yor need. With Swoet't oe | vigvels whe represent the bulk 
vetence, clients hove broeght | op buying power in your mer 
ebovt improvemests in the com + tory Sweet's spends $100,000 
fet end former of their cote. ‘ yearly to select recipients of 
fog? hich many odmlt they § your catalog, eererding te 
ed so! Rough! pou bie ‘ 


A series of 12 Kodachrome views of differ- 
ent sections of America make up the 1947 
calendar distributed by Allen-Bradley Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. The March page, shown 
above, is Boulder Dam. Fensholt Company, 
Chicago, is the agency. 


produced for Rust-Oleum Mfg. Com- 
pany, Evanston, Ill. The picture opens 
with a visualization of the $6 billion 
per year damage caused by rust to 
American industry. Rust-Oleum is 
then compared with ordinary paint, 
and animation scientifically explains 
the microscopic action of Rust-Oleum 
on metal. 

The third film is ‘Points of Distinc- 
tion,” produced for Permo, Inc., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of long life phono- 
graph needles. This film accomplishes 
three objectives for the company: 
First, sales training for music store 
owners and clerks; second, introduc- 
tion of a new needle product, and 
third, dealer education relative to man- 
ufacturing technique. The distribution 
problem is aided by inserting into the 
script many merchandising suggestions 
which apply to the promotional inter- 
est of the dealer. 
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¥- CAN readily compute manufacturing costs . . . but' 





there is no background of reports that provides a 
formula for figuring the cost of distribution. Have you 


analyzed the cost of handling, transportation, financing, 





insurance, service and maintenance, warehousing and 





= ~ = 7 marketing? Each month Distribution Age presents one 





phase, interpreting its physical and cost-relationship to 





the other 8 basic phases of distribution. 












me Advertising, too, is a part of distribution. Advertisers with 
om products or services of value to the wide market of distri- 
ain bution can economically concentrate their advertising 
dollar by using the pages of Distribution Age, the maga- 
, zine that reaches, every month, 38,995* purchasing-exece 
m 
ens utive readers whose prime responsibility is to’ reduc@ 
ion ef their organizations’ cost of distribution. 
1S 
ae *Latest survey indicates average of 2.73 readers per copy. 
ins 
um | 
. , | 
1c- ~<a HIGHLIGHTS FROM FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT ; 
hi- . THE MARCH ISSUE OF COSTS . . . by E. J. Gessner, controller, 
10- Firth Sterling Steel Co., who points out | 
= d THE TWILIGHT ZONE IN DISTRIBU- that the ending of war-time controls has 
‘ TION ... by A. E. Werolin, partner, Mc- placed industry in a competitive position 
ay Kinsey & Co., who gives an extraordinary again and that distribution costs once 
ore m ‘i case example of how control of the phys- more is a matter of prime consideration. a 
~ <y ical phases of distribution can be used to e * 
nd cut costs. He suggests three major steps 4 
in- : which any company can take to make a DISTRIBUTION EXPENSE STANDARDS . 
on it” program of distribution cost reduction ... by L. M. Nichols, member, Controllers , 
he te effective. Institute of America. This is part three of 
e a series of articles on distribution cost 
ns r analysis by one of the foremost authorities 
r- e ANALYSIS AND CONTROL OF DISTRI- in the United States. 


BUTION COSTS ... by J. Brooke Heckert, 
professor of accounting, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. This is part of a paper read by 
Prof. Heckert at a recent meeting of the 
Controllers Institute wherein he stresses 
the fact that accountants and executives 





= should bear in mind the fact that the 
Robinson-Patman Act is still on the statue 
7 - books and requires a detailed analysis of 

~<. y ; distribution costs. 








THE MAGAZINE THAT 
100 EAST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK 17, N.Y. * 


REPRESENTATIVES IN LOS ANGELES. CAL. * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. © PHILADELPHIA, PA, © CLEVELAND, O. 
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FARM CO-OPS TAKE UP TRAFFIC 
MANAGEMENT... by H. H. Slawson. 
special correspondent. The importance of 
physical distribution costs has been rec- 
ognized by the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives which has created a 
transportation committee to study ways 
and means of reducing freight and han- 
dling costs on agricultural products. 


DISTRIBUTION yee > 


PHASES OF 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-8600 


DISTRIBUTION 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 44] 


Falk Corporation 


through the same paces, but after it 
was out and successfully used in the 
plant, advertising and PR discovered 
that it was just as valuable as a pro- 
motional and advertising piece outside 
the plant. Requests for the book still 
come from all over che country—even 
though the ad manager is beginning to 
believe that by now there must be one 
in circulation for every man, woman 
and child in the United States! 

“A Good Name In Industry” made 
a turn-about-face. It was a product of 
the advertising department to be sent 
to special mailing lists. Once a few 
copies worked their way around the 
plant, it was evident that the par- 
tially historical, partially product dis- 
play type of brochure served as an 
excellent “get acquainted with your 
company” book. 


Selling Ideas 


Point number two in the program is 
built around selling ideas with both 
employes and the general public as 
prospective buyers. In many instances 
these projects come out of the public 
relations department. Such was the 
case of the educational program, ini- 
tiated late in 1946 to encourage plant 
personnel to take advantage of edu- 
cational opportunities in Milwaukee. 
An article on a Falk man, who has pre- 
pared himself for advancement in the 
plant by a combination of experience 
and outside study, appears in a promi- 
nent spot in each issue of the bi- 
weekly company publication, the “Re- 
flector.” The articles are written in the 
PR department and published through 
the industrial relations department 
where the “Reflector” is edited. The 
second feature of the educational pro- 
motion is a series of 10 posters now 
appearing on the plant bulletin boards. 
The copy was written and the sketches 
roughed in the PR department, and 
then turned over to the ad neighbors 
for production. New semester regis- 
trations show many employes are 
thinking along the lines of self-im- 
provement, according to reports from 
the training department. 

When the company made hospital 
insurance available to the employes, 
the industrial relations department 
created a booklet which was intro- 
duced to the employes by a poster from 
the ad department. In this way the 
ad department paved the way for 
industrial relations to sell a new idea. 

The apprentice training book, which 
is fresh from the printer, ran the jour- 
ney of these three departments and 
now will be distributed by each of 
them to reach young men who are po- 
tential apprentices. 
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Industrial agencymen Arthur L. Reincke and Wallace Meyer of Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Chi- 
cago, flank client admen C. W. "Dinty" Moore of Great Northern Railway and Don Ashton 
of the Burlington lines on the maiden trip of the new Empire Builder streamliner. 





Publicity 


The number three spot on the pro- 
gram, publicity, is primarily the busi- 
ness of public relations. But when an 
article warrants reprints, both adver- 
tising and industrial relations join in 
the project. As a rule, each of the 
three departments finds a field for the 
article. Each uses a separate mailing 
list and usually aims at separate effects. 

Naturally, the three department 
staffs confer frequently on events that 
should reach the public via the press, 
and each keeps an eye open for possible 
suggestions throughout the plant. 


Company Parties And Programs 


Company parties and out-of-the- 
plant programs are usually arranged by 
public relations to meet the needs of 
industrial relations. Party details and 
promotion are discussed by the group 
and then carried out by public rela- 
tions. The ad department finds itself 
with the responsibility of supervising 
the printing of essential items for the 
party, from elaborate programs to 
simple “this way” signs. This fourth 
part of the program is periodic, with 
intervals between to soothe shattered 


nerves! 
Bulletins And Catalogs 


The final section of the program is 
an ad department project, new bul- 
letins and catalogs. Although, for the 
most part, they serve advertising pur- 
poses, most of this type of Falk lit- 
erature in the past two years has also 
been used to suit industrial and public 
relations objectives. Men in the plant 
like to see what is being done to mar- 
ket the products they make. This 
safe principle caused the ad manager 
to design poster reproduction of Falk 
ads which appeared in the business 
magazines. He and the industrial re- 
lations director realized that employes 
like to know what happens to the 


gears, couplings, etc., after they leave 
the plant. 


Program Results 


After seeing the whole program in 
effect, the directors of advertising, in- 
dustrial relations and public relations 
believe that its influence on the em- 
ployes more than justifies its existence. 
Because a program such as this gives 
them an inside picture of the whole 
plant and a substantial glance at the 
public’s attitude toward the company, 
employes feel that they are a part of 
the entire organization, not merely 
workers in the machine shop, the foun- 
dry, the weld shop, the office. When 
they have a better idea of what the 
company is doing, they have more 
pride in the product and in their in- 
dividual jobs. They have a chance 
to compare what Falk is telling the 
world to what it is telling them. Con- 
sequently, when they read a company 
brochure, they do not feel they are 
“being fed propaganda.” 

At the other end of the line are the 
public, a friendly public when they 
are invited to see what the company 
is doing, not only to sell its products, 
but also to keep its employes contented 
and proud. Falk has believed for 
many years—in fact, since 1892, the 
year the company was founded—that 
satisfied employes are the best adver- 
tising and public relations. The pro- 
gram operated by the triangle of ad- 
vertising, industrial relations and pub- 
lic relations is aimed at keeping both 
employes and public well informed 





Names Representatives 


Hospital Management has announced 
the appointment of Farley & Crush, Chi- 
cago, as its Midwestern representatives 
The firm was organized by J. U. Farley 
and Edward Crush, both of whom have 
had long experience in the business p> 
lishing field. Their offices are at 120 9 
LaSalle street. 
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Answer to a Love Letter... 
Office Equipment Ads 


NE of the nice things about con- 

ducting this department is the 
mail we get. And one of the nice 
things about the mail we get is being 
attacked anonymously. 

We love to be attacked anonymous- 
ly. We are anonymous ourselves, and 
the result is the nebulous sort of en- 
gagement that might be expected of 
two blindfolded combatants swinging 
wildly out of each other’s reach. We 
have the further satisfaction of know- 
ing that whereas there’s a practical 
business reason for our not exposing 
ourselves, our attacker is either just 
naturally cowardly or too lazy to com- 
pose the kind of courteous, construc- 
tive letter that he wouldn’t be ashamed 
to put his name under. 

The men who constitute The Copy 
Chasers do considerable writing to 
which their names are boldly attached, 
and if it’s at all a significant point, 
we'll say that we’re just as vigorous in 
our crusading when we personally have 
to bear the consequences of any dis- 
affection as when we have to remain 
unrevealed. 

So we get our share of “You cur, 
sir!” letters when we sign our stuff, 
and some of those, too, come from 
they-don’t-dare-say-who. The back of 
our hand to the likes of them. 

Our most recent correspondent must 
be a remarkable fellow, though, be- 
cause he admits to being the author of 
some advertising which has increased 
his company’s business (he’s an adver- 
tising manager for an industrial ac- 
count) $1 million a month by using 
the kinds of approach which are just 
the opposite of what (he considers) 
we preach. (We'd be happy to have 
him as a guest star some month, telling 
us how he did it.) 

Ve wouldn’t be mentioning this, 
except in fun, were it not for his hav- 
ing raised two points, both of which 
may have occurred to other readers. 


vA 


tarting off, ‘““We have laughed, and 
lauched, and laughed month after 
month, after reading your biased criti- 
cism and occasional compliments about 
incustrial advertising, but your latest 


is really a prize,” and ending “Keep 
up the good work—but for our money, 
it stinks!” he complains that ‘once 
again” (the case of Emmett J. Shelley 
being selected Industrial Advertising’s 
Man-of-the-Year—see our January 
piece) “the agency does a swell job 
and some nice guy gets the credit.” 

Now we don’t happen to know 
whether Emmett J. Shelley is a nice 
guy or not. And we don’t know that 
he ever contributed one word to the 
Ozalid copy that we said was the 
year’s best. But we do know this— 
that the man with the power of ini- 
tiating campaigns and approving cam- 
paigns deserves as much credit for 
recognizing good advertising when he 
sees it as the people who think up the 
words. 

That’s a strong statement, but we'll 
support it with a stronger one—an ad- 
vertising manager who knows his busi- 
ness well enough to want, agree with 
and fight for the right advertising 
campaign is a rarer individual than 
the agency man who can dream it up. 
Maybe, being agency men, we’re preju- 
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The Copy Chasers seem captivated by Rem- 
ington Rand's tie-up with Betty Grable. But 
they're not so happy about the copy slant. 
Too much sex? See page 80 and find out. 
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diced—but there probably isn’t an 
agency man alive who doesn’t believe 
that his best work (the work he knows 
deep down in his heart is aces) never 
gets beyond the client’s wastebaskets. 

We're willing to let our case on Mr. 
Shelley rest this way. First, the chances 
are good that Mr. Shelley had some 
major part in the development of the 
campaign strategy and the basic copy 
formula, if not, actually, in the writ- 
ing of it. Second, the fact that Young 
& Rubicam didn’t get a bigger plug 
from us probably doesn’t worry Young 
& Rubicam; after all, it didn’t hurt 
their cause any to have their client get 
the award. 

Our no-name reader has a more se- 
rious matter to complain about when 
he condemns us for “loving” the “old 
Sears-Roebuck style of catalog adver- 
tising.” 

We do—no question about that. It’s 
sure a successful formula. But let’s 
go on— 

I'm sure that in your background all 
you fellows worked on catalogs, and 
consequently the only respect you have 
for advertising is the catalog type. Didn't 
it ever occur to you that occasionally 
there is a spot for institutional advertis- 
ing, and occasionally you have to do a 
job to arouse interest and secure in- 
quiries? At any rate, my reaction, and 
you'd be surprised at the number of fel- 
lows in the business who have the same 
opinion, is that you fellows should spend 
a little time studying the fundamentals 
of advertising, and get out of the retail 
type of industrial advertising which rep- 
resents your primary grade education 
and viewpoint. 

Well, yes, it does occur to us that 
occasionally there is a spot for institu- 
tional advertising, but 1, we don’t dis- 
cuss it much here because most of it 
that we see is just plain tripe written 
to please the president or gratify the 
literary urge of a writer who won’t 
take the pains to develop a consumer 
slant . . . and 2, we don’t think our 
friend knows what he’s talking about, 
because we’ve always had the idea that 
“institutional” advertising is not, by 
definition, “inquiry-producing” adver- 
tising. When we want inquiries, we 


don’t talk about “‘the house behind the 


product,” its reputation, experience or 
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facilities; we talk about the product 
or, more accurately, about what the 
reader can get from the product. The 
reader is much more likely to write in 
for further information on a potential 
saving, Or increase in production, or 
improvement in quality than for fur- 
ther essays on the founder, the early 
years or the company’s attitude toward 
the eternal verities. 

Our correspondent’s PS contradicts 
his attack on Sears Roebuck copy. 
“Your slogan evidently is, Use the 
white space, you pay for it, so put 
something in it whether worth while 
If there’s any copy that must 
pay its way, it’s Sears Roebuck copy. 


or not.” 


Office Equipment 


Ordinarily, what we talk about here 
concerns the methods you do use or 
might use to sell a group or groups of 
people who can be reasonably expected 
to be considerably different from either 
you or us. 

But our discussion today is about a 
type of product that is to be purchased 
often enough by people who are some- 
Indeed, both you 
and we are very potential purchasers 


what like ourselves. 


of the products whose advertisements 
are now on examination. The type of 
product is business machinery. Cer- 
tainly now if ever, both you and we 
are in a position to judge advertising 
on both a subjective and an objective 
basis. 

So—how do current ads on business 
machines strike us as ofice workers? 


Typewriters 

Remington Rand calls itself “The 
First Name in Typewriters,” so we 
might as well start there. Fancier ads 
we won't be seeing, because Betty 
Grable, not the typewriter, gets top 
billing. It’s a tie-up with the film, 
“The Shocking Miss Pilgrim,” in 
which, apparently, Grable plays a 1873 
model of stenographer. (See “Gal- 
lery”’). One ad gags around the word 
“Shocking”—"‘‘how shocking the very 


Remington Rand 


: 











The Modern Machine 
for All-Electric Typing 


idea was in 1873 that a woman could 
work alongside a man in a business 
office.”” But it—or she—is “essential 
today” — 

The Shocking Miss Pilgrim’s grand 
daughters the millions of typists 
today have made the American office 
a warmer, more human place. Vital part 


of the national economy without the 
, 


typist, the ofice as we know it today just 
couldn't exist 

Now the ad (you can see that this 
ad, which was clipped from the Posé, 
is slanted to Miss Pilgrim’s grand- 
daughters) gets around to Keyboard 
Margin Control, which makes margin 
setting simple—"‘all she has to do is 
‘Flick the Key—Set the Margin!’ ” 

We, typists too, ought to be charmed 
by KMC—but, dopes that we are, we 
don’t get the point. Have we had 
trouble with margins? No. Hal Bur- 
nett probably would say we don’t set 
margins wide enough for his correc- 
tion. (That's right—H. B.) We are 
charmed, though, by Grable. We'd 
buy that. 

Next R-R ad subordinates the film 
but does the opposite with Grable. 
There’s more, too, about the “tremen- 
dously important role the typist and 
her typewriter have in our economy” 
and a mere fillip of a reference to 
KMC. What we want in a typewriter, 
though, is an easy, clean way to change 


a ribbon. And some way to keep those 
little keys from getting their legs 
tangled. 


International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, with characteristic economy 
of words, just puts ““The Modern Ma- 
chine for All Electric Typing” above 
a big halftone, and the name under- 
neath, and lets it ride. (See “Gallery.” ) 
We tried one of those at a recent busi- 
ness show we visited. Works with a 
feather touch, all right, but damdest 
thing, it goes faster than we could 
move our fingers, and first thing we 
knew it had typed out, just like a 
ouija board, ““Where’s Grable?” 


Gallery 


International Business Machines Corp. 
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But unfortunately, as another less 
laconic IBM ad states, “Behind Every 
IBM Electric Typewriter” is not Gri- 
ble, but “Sixteen Years of Proved A\!- 
Electric Performance.” (See “‘Galley.’’) 
(Could be Grable, at that.) Letting a 
gag die, we encounter some selling 
copy at last underneath a “16 years” 
warm-up paragraph: 

It has completely electric keyboard « 
eration, including electric carriage retur 
line spacing, shift key, back spacer, tabu 
lator and space bar. These features en 
able the typist to produce more letters 
with less effort 

IBM Electric Typewriters produce the 
ultimate in quantity and quality of carbor 
copies—with a feather-light touch 

What’s good about the Smith-Coro- 
na is easier for us to get because we 
can read the pictures. (See “Gallery.”) 
These illustrate “Removable Platen 
lifts out easily,” “One Hand Automatic 
Margin Set,” and “Tabulator makes 
typing in columns easy.” The whole 
ad is built around “easy,” and is in- 
troduced by a set of four pictures 
illustrating proper typing technique. 
The first recommendation is to sit up 
straight—no legs crossed or wrapped 
around chair. (We couldn’t think if 
they weren’t, let alone type.) Next— 
forearms should be parallel with the 
keyboards at about 30 degree angle. 
“No pounding needed, just use rhyth- 
mic fingering with the wrists relaxed.” 
Third—a “triple posed drawing” 
showing good to bad posture. Fourth 
picture—she’s still spruce and ready 
for a big date because she used the 
proper technique and has a Smith- 
Corona typewriter. This is pretty good 
copy, but it has us interested in buying 
a special back-support chair to cure 
our stenographic slouch. 

Royal’s ad in the Post is not strictly 
a business ad, being addressed specifi- 
cally to college kids (and their par- 
ents), but it’s nice copy, worth repro- 
ducing. (See “Gallery.”’) 

One kid is “Most Likely to Succeed” 
He's class president, Editor of the school 
magazine. A campus favorite, thanks t 


Smith-Corona 
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t's not what you PAY— 
its what you SAY! 


178 million dollars was spent in business paper advertising in 1946 -- 


How many millions did it produce in sales? 


HIS MONTH AND LAST, mark the release of many 
T statistics on business paper advertising . . . some 
available for the first time. The real significance of these 
business paper figures, however, is not in the dollars spent 
or pages placed, but in the kind and quality of copy they 
contained. For business paper advertising is to the sales 
manager what machinery is to the plant manager . . . a 
production tool, the efficient use of which determines the 
quality and the cost of the finished advertisement. 

The efficiency of this advertising depends, to a great 
extent, upon the messages which the individual ads carry 
to the reader. Business paper readers have told us that 
frequently the ads are their chief source of information 
about products, services and processes. Many of them 
never get to see a salesman. 

As the result of the judging in ABP’s business paper 
advertising competition plus personal interviews with 
readers, we know that the business paper reader wants facts. 
The more his secretary stands between him and your sales- 
men, the more facts he usually wants. 

He likes advertising that is in as much of a hurry as he 
Is . that tells its story quickly, clearly, adequately 
and factually 

He does not like advertising that attempts to “‘influence”’ 
him by “‘clever’’ devices and “‘cute’’ pictures that are not 





pertinent to the message. 


The business paper reader does not have to be “‘tricked’’ 
into reading your ad. He'll read it IF the headline and 
illustration promise him information he wants and IF 
your message fulfills that promise. That is how the editors 
get must readership. 


When business paper advertising fails as a mass-producer 
of orders (where a market for the product exists), the cause 
will usually be found: 


1. In the copy, when it fails to give the reader the 
information he wants and needs, in order to reach 
a decision. 


2. In the schedule, when the selection of the media 
is at fault, or when continuity and ‘‘follow through” 
are not properly maintained. Some advertisers have 
the mistaken notion that they are saving money 
when they interrupt their advertising program (some- 
times to catch up on plant production). Actually 
they are wasting advertising dollars . . . some of those 
already paid out and some of those needed to renew 
lost momentum. The effect of advertising is cumu- 
lative; Continuity is important. 

If you haven't yet read ‘Hit the Road,” a little booklet 
that advances some workable ideas for obtaining the kind 
of copy material that can make your business paper adver- 
tising truly effective, write to ABP for your free copy. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The efficiency of advertising as a mass producer of sales depends upon the efficiency of the man who writes it. 
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Is There One In Your Family? 





ROYAL PORTABLE 











Royal Portable 


his charm And an honor student at 
classes, thanks to his brains and Royal 
Portable Typewriter. Fact: Tests made by 
educators among thousands of school chil 
dren reveal that when work is typed, 
marks definitely improve! 

Another is “Dream Queen”—Too pretty 
to have good sense? She has plenty! 
Finds extra time for fun by doing home 
work on her Royal Portable. Gets 17% 
more work done that way, and higher 
marks to boot School research tests re 
veal that typing training helps reduce 
spelling errors an average of 40%, mis 


,¢ ' 


takes in grammar 32% 

A third is “Businessman” —Makes his 
pile with his Royal Portable. Mom pays 
him to do club notes; Dad pays for his 
correspondence less lucky pals pay for 
typing their themes He chose a Royal 

portable with the features 
of an office typewriter. This will make it 
easy to switch from school work to ofhce 
work 


because it’s the 


Why can’t more ads to business men 
be as interesting written and still as 
full of facts? Once this ad has estab- 
lished that 1. A kid will get along 
better if he has a typewriter, 2. ““The 
Royal is a good make,” it gives a list 
of reasons why the Royal is “the Right 
Machine.” 


1. Magic Margin for quick, easy 
margin-setting. (That's KMC, isn't it? 
2. Shift Freedom, no bobbing car 















Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Gallery 


riage when making capitals (We'd 
like that ) 

3. Speedy Finger-Flow Keyboard, 
standard in size (What does that 
mean?) 


4. Touch Control which adjusts key 

tension to your speed and touch 
We guess it’s just the kid in us, but we 
want one of them. 
Calculating Machines 

“Wherever You Go—You See Bur- 
roughs Machines” is no joke. Just from 
the current magazines, we have seen 
Burroughs Machines in St. Louis; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Chicago again; 
Findlay, O., and Boston. Pictures of 
offices where they use ‘em. All copy is 
the same, but the pictures are all dif- 
ferent. This device, while expensive, 
is effective if you read enough mag- 
azines, and has to be, because the copy 
is rather dull—‘carrying out assign- 
ments vital to good management,” 
“this background of dependability,” 
“forward-looking organization,” “ded- 
icated to meeting tomorrow’s business 
needs,” etc. 

One of two companies in the busi- 
ness machine business who are respon- 
sible for some pretty wackie adver- 


Gallery 


Comptometer Division 
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tising is the Comptometer Company. 

Exhibit No. 1 (see “Gallery”) con- 
tains a circus poster devoted to the 
allurements of “The Three-Eyed 
Lady,” a headline asking “Ever See a 
Three-Eyed Lady?” and some copy 
that sermonizes on how little it costs 
to get fooled at the circus, how much 
it costs to get fooled (by figures) in 
business. Comptometer is mentioned 
at the end. High visibility, fair read- 
ership, poor sell—is our own survey 
on this. 

Exhibit No. 2 (see “Gallery”) con- 
tains a headline “It Won’t Shovel Snow 
on Tuesdays,” a cartoon of a winter- 
bundled man picking a copy of “Sim- 
plified Payroll Plan” from the snow, 
and copy starting 

Or on Mondays either, for that matter 
Nor will it take the place of steam heat 

The Comptometer Check-and-Payroll 
Plan performs only one tiny miracle: It 
gives permanent records from original 
postings 

There’s more, following, 
Comptometer than in Exhibit No. 1, 
but it all strikes us as advertising at 
its silliest and too distressing to be con- 
tinued. 


about 


Exhibit No. 3 (see “Gallery”’) pre- 


Allen Wales Adding Machine Corp. 
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Number 16 ing series of ads showing the cover. 
age by Enginéering News-Retord and Construc 
tion Methods of the men who design, supervise, 
and construct construction jobs, and who control 
buying and specifying of construction products. 


The beginning of work on the first of 35 
13-story apartment buildings that will form 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany's 30 million dollar housing develop- 
ment — “Stuyvesant Town."’ 36 subscrip- 
tions to ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
and CONSTRUCTION METHODS are at 
work here at the present stage of con- 
struction. 


The area shown in the above picture is commonly known as the “gas-house”’ district. 
But only a few months ago a group of decrepit, shabby buildings stood here, the 


homes of hundreds of New York families, a smudge spot on the face of New York City. 


Then the minds of the administrators and engineers of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company conceived a plan — a plan to remove this blighted area and replace it with 
a thing of beauty. 


While these ideas were still being conceived on paper on the planning boards, 3 sub- 
scriptions to ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS were at work helping the designers and planners with information and 
up-to-the-minute product data. 


And before the general contractors, Starrett Bros. and Eken, were awarded their con- 
tract, they were receiving 34 subscriptions to ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
and CONSTRUCTION METHODS. 


Now that the engineers and contractors have gone to work, 3 subscriptions to ENGI- 
NEERING NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS are on the job 
at the Western Concrete Pile Company, who will drive 40,000 piles to support the 
buildings; and 6 subscriptions are at work at the Arthur A. Johnson Corporation, who 
will install the foundations. A total of 36 paid subscriptions to the two foremost 
magazines in the engineering construction field, effectively preselling your products 
and equipment to the important buyers and specifiers on one of the biggest mass- 


housing jobs in the nation. This is coverage that pays — this is sales power. 


Let us show you what “Jobs Advertising Can Do"’ for you in 


these two publications. Address A. E. Paxton, Publisher. 


Engineering News-Record 
Construction Methods 


The Two Leading Engineering Construction Authorities subscribed to by more than 65,000 Construction Men. . 
Giving you maximum coverage of the construction market at minimum cost. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS + 330 WEST 42nd STREET > NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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OF PRODUCTION 


Friden Calculating Machine Company 


sents one of those brain-twisters that, 


for our money, condemn the perpe- 
trator of same without trial. It 
seems— 

Five little Eskimos went out one day 


and landed a whole mess of fish. That's 
pretty tiring work, as any angler will tell 
you, so they decided to just dump them in 
a pile, and divide the catch next morning 

Well, during the night one of the 
Eskimos woke up and thought he might 
as well divide it right then. Which he 
did, five ways. There was one fish left 
over, so he threw it to a seal who was 
hanging around and went back to sleep 

Couple of snores later, the second 
Eskimo woke up, saw only one of the fish 
piles, and thought he might as well divide 
it right then. Which he did, five ways 
Again, there was one fish left over, so he 
threw it to the seal 

Same thing happened when the third 
Eskimo woke up, the fourth and the fifth 
Each took one of the piles divided by the 
previous Eskimo, split it five ways. Every 
time, one fish to the seal Now! How 
many fish had they caught? 


Or don’t you cate? We don’t, either. 


In the face of this competition, 
Allen Wales Adding Machine Corpora- 
tion invites you to “examine and test 
the Allen Wales Machine for ACCU- 
RACY, SPEED, and DEPENDABIL- 
ITY, by your own rigid standards.” 
(See “Gallery.’’) 

Friden Calculating Machine Com- 
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MONROE'S Exclusive Proof-Pay gives Dual Proof with Single Posting 
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(RIPE CALEWLATIC® BACHIEE CO MEE 


Gallery 


pany switches us from the ridiculous 
to the sublime, the sublime being a 
pen-and-ink of “‘a Masterpiece of Pro- 
duction”—a violin. (See “Gallery.” ) 

Other Friden ads play up the op- 
erator’s preference for Friden with 
such headlines as 

“What you want to steal my 
FRIDEN?” 

“They’re envious of my new FRI- 
DEN.” 

Copy is first-person stuff, unbeliev- 
able as usual. Only sales point raised 


is that its operation can be learned 
with less than 15 minutes’ instruc- 
tion. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany has an ad in Banking that really 
talks as though the reader wants to 
learn. 

“Monroe's 
Dual 


Exclusive ‘Proof-Pay’ 
gives Proof with Single Post- 
ing.” 

On one side of the spread several 
forms are shown to demonstrate “the 
simplicity of Monroe’s ‘Proof Pay’.” 


(See “Gallery.”’) 

The 34)” tape produced by the “Proof 
Pay” run is a control of the entire posting 
f accounts, showing old balances, checks 

Gallery 


National Cash Register Company 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company 


deposits and new balances. All overdrafts 
are instantly detected, and immediate ad 
justments can be made mechanically in all 
control registers. The totals on the jour 
nal produced by the posting run mus 
agree with the totals on the “Proof Pay” 
tape. 

Two models are also shown at the 
left, and on the right, under a photo 
of girl working the machine, is a list- 
ing of such advantages as “Monro 
Minus Bar,” “ ‘Velvet Touch’ Opera- 
tion,” “Fast Insertion of Forms,’ 
“Gliding Carriage Tabulation,” etc.— 
very attractive features, we'd say. 

One ad features National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, in addition to a 
“famous names” campaign— 

A second stars Swift & Company, 
“Another large user of National Pay- 
roll and Accounting Machines.” 

A third ad says, “Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., finds many uses for Nationals.” 
This has a couple of much more 
readable ads in the following. (See 
“Gallery.”’) 

One has some really dramatic appeal. 
Empty dark office, open doorway, fig- 
ure silhouetted by light from hallway 
Head: “Where are the people in pay 
roll tonight?” Answer: 

They are home, enjoying themselves 

For the problem that used to keep the! 
overtime in the Payroll Department has 
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TWO GREAT MARKETS that rank HIGH with these Advertisers 
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= hO of the tremendous sales potentials in these two out- 
more ° . ° . ° ° . 
(See standing markets is this list of 105 high-calibre firms 

who cultivate both fields constantly. 

peal. Years ago these market-wise concerns faced the question uppermost in 
~ many minds today—''What are the substantial markets where we can 
W ; 


build a lasting reputation?" 


Two of the markets they picked were the CLAY and CERAMIC industries, 
and for many years every one of these highly successful companies has 
been a steady advertiser in the three leading publications covering these 
fields . BRICK & CLAY RECORD, CERAMIC INDUSTRY, and 
CERAMIC DATA BOOK. 


Write today for basic facts on these two basic markets 
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been solved. You see, the task of figuring 
and posting costs distribution, and pre- 
paring a large payroll, had so swamped 
this department that it was often still hard 
at work when the cleaners came. 


Rest of story is not too interesting, 
because it talks “greater capacity” and 
“greater time savings” without being 
at all specific. 

The other one has a commonplace 
illustration of a girl at a machine, plus 
this swell headline: 


This machine makes accuracy 
compulsory! 

Prominent, in a box at the head of 
the copy, is the following: 

If an error is made, this National Proof 
Machine locks automatically, thus prevent 
ing the operator from entering the next 
deposit. By depressing the error key, the 
amount of error is automatically printed 
on the master tape and the correction is 
made instantly. Only then will the ma 
chine go ahead with the next credit 

No other machine has this feature! 

Body copy proceeds to bring out 
other advantages of this proof machine 
which “handles all debits and credits 
going through.” 

* L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
have an ad in the mail order style that 
we have been criticized for “loving.” 
Criticism or no, here it is: 
Low in Price 
Easy to Use 
Convenient 

That’s not specific enough to suit 
our taste, but the copy is delightfully 
real— 

You'll be surprised how easy it is to 
add on a Smith-Corona You will get 
your total quickly and accurately, too 

When you press the keys they stay 
down until you pull the handle, thus you 
are able to see each item before it is en 
tered, and if a correction is necessary you 
can clear a single digit or the entire key 
board. Ciphers are entered automatically, 
saving you time and effort 

At a touch of the total key and a single 
pull of the handle your total appears in 
large, easy to read type, fully punctuated 
and followed by a total signal In one 
motion the new tape ejector moves the 
tape to the tear-off position, and, on the 
next pull of the handle, a clear signal 
will appear on the tape 


Underwood Corporation 
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copy is delightfully real .. .’ 


With the Smith-Corona there is no men- 
tal effort, no doubt about accuracy, no 
experience required. And 25 years of 
hard usage have proved Smith-Corona 
Adding Machines to be practically trouble 
foe 

Add on a box of “All These Fea- 
tures,” and you have an adding ma- 
chine the likes of which we’d enjoy 
doing some adding on. 

OK AS INSERTED. Written by JOHN 
J. HINES, vice-president in charge of 
copy, BARLOW ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Note how much more real the above 
copy reads than the following: 

Printed stock records of proved accu- 
racy are produced by automati¢ operation 
with Underwood Sundstrand Accounting 
Machines. The operator merely enters 
previous balances and items to be posted 
on the keyboard. The machine does the 
rest . . . it even prints credit balances in 
red and proves the correctness of all 
pick-ups of previous balances 

That’s from an Underwood Corpo- 
ration ad, and while it’s better than 
most of what we've seen, it doesn’t 
have the old sing. (See “Gallery.’’) 
Forms and Filing 

We guess McBee Company makes 
forms. They say they are the “sole 


Gallery 















Moore Business Forms Reynolds & Reynolds 


manufacturers of Keysort,” which 
doesn’t sound like a form, but there’s 
a picture of a desk littered with forms 
(see “Gallery”), and copy indicates 
that trouble with forms is what McBee 
does away with. 

The Vice-President in Charge of Pro- 
duction was amazed when the public ac- 
countant told him that Form X-463 wasn't 
earning its keep. Far from indispensable, 
X-143 turned out not to be worth its 
weight in paper. It was impeding instead 
of expediting production . . . wasted time, 
money and energy. 

Copy then goes into a discussion of 
the public accountant’s job to “check 
on efficiency of business forms and 
records.” After discussing this at 
some length, the copy states that ““Mc- 
Bee is not an accounting firm, but our 
products and methods, evolved in 40 
years of experience, can aid profes- 
sional accountants by making the nec- 
essary facts available speedily, in usable 
form.” 


We guess McBee makes forms. 


Moore makes forms. It says so, at 
the bottom: “Moore Business Forms, 
Inc.” At the top it says, “She Butters 
Your Pancakes—in Writing.” (See 
“Gallery.”) “She” is a cow. (An 
amazing business we're in.) Well, 
let’s see how they are going to justify 
that illustration. 

Friend cow, of course, doesn’t write. 

But a lot of writing is needed as the 
dairy industry brings you milk, cottage 
cheese, ice cream, butter for your pan- 
cakes. From dairy farmer to milkman, 
pencils carve a written record on produc: 
tion forms, delivery notices, etc., etc. 

By contrast, The Reynolds & Rey- 
nolds Company (see “Gallery”) con- 
tents itself with— 

An ally of modern management, Rey 
nolds and Reynolds is one of the world’s 
largest suppliers of printed or lithographed 
control and operational forms. 

Acme Visible Records, Inc., at- 
tempt to do likewise in very brief 
text. Compare with the above this 
copy underneath a picture of a blind- 
folded man at a desk (“See Gallery”) 


inside a picture frame— 


Acme Visible Records 
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P.P.D. 
WIEMIS 


PO.O. 


Yes, inquiries do come in “P. D. Q.” when you adver- 
tise in Pranr PurcHastNnG Directory. Here’s a 
buyers’ guide used by thousands of industrial buyers 
all over the world—and they use it only when they 
are in the market to buy. 





Thus inquiries originating from advertising in PLANT 
g g g 
PuRCHASING Directory are “hot”—no idle curiosity 

—and none of the “future reference” variety. 


Make plans now to advertise in the Fall, 1947 Edition 
of PLANT PurcHastnGc Directory. Regardless of the 
business volume you may have today, this is just good 
solid insurance for those welcome inquiries during the 
balance of 1947 and well on into 1948. 


Remember, PLANT PurcHastnG Directory reaches ap- 
proximately 25,000 manufacturing plants once each 
year. Half the number get the Spring Edition and the 
other half the Fall Edition. Each edition is used 
actively, therefore, for at least one full year. 








Remember, too, that over 1,500 industrial advertisers 
appear consistently in its pages. 
Make arrangements now to see one of our rep- 
resentatives. Let him give you the PLANT Pur- 
CHASING Directory story and at the 
same time check your present listings 
with you. 
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> A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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PLANT PURCHASING 
DIRECTORY 


333 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 

Illinois © 205 East 42d Street, New 

York 17, N. Y. © Leader Building, 

> Cleveland 14, Ohio e 448 South 

Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, 

Calif. © 6432 Cass Avenue, 
Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Tested! Proved! Standard Register's exdusive 
methods seve most where record systems cost mest 








Standard Registers metheds probe deeper... 
save most where record systems cost mest 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 








“. . . @ fine series, combining case study with owner-benefit copy.” 


Is This a Portrait of Your Business? 

Would a picture of your business reveal 
you as playing blind man’s buff—without 
omplete facts? If your records are not 
giving you all the vital data you need 
when you need them you are working 
blind 

Why do so many advertisers believe 
they can get attention by calling at- 
tention to the fact that they suspect 
the reader is a dope? 


® Standard Register Company has a 
fine series combining case study with 
owner-benefit copy. There’s not much 
product “‘sell”—the idea is to estab- 
lish the need for better forms. 


One ad tells about “miles less paper- 
work” in billing Clark Candy Bars: 

Scientific form design saves feeding 32 
miles of useless paper through billing ma 
chines annually 

Uninterrupted typing cuts work, speeds 
writing, reduces errors, keeps operation 
smooth even under peak loads 

All 8 copies of each set clearly legible, 
in perfect register 

Headlines are solid: 

Tested! Proved! Standard Registers 
Exclusive Methods Save Most Where Rex 
rd Systems Cost Most 

Standard Register’s 


Methods Probe 


Globe-Wernicke Company 
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National Blank Book Company 






Deeper Save Most Where Record 


System Cost Most 

Main body copy is loaded with “you” 
appeal (and good writing)— 

From the moment Standard Register 
begins a study of your record systems, 
you'll recognize that here is an entirely 
new approach. Scientific. Different. Pre 
tested every step of the way. 

You'll see Standard Register 
and flow-chart existing routine . pro- 
ceed, step by step, to probe deep for form 
design that makes needless work, methods 
of writing and procedures in using forms 
that cause needless delays. 

And you'll find that recommendations 
based on these studies bring not only im 
portant direct savings in the cost of con 
pleted records but frequently even 


analyze 


more significant savings through better 
over-all control of your business opera 
tions 


Finally there is a box which answers 
“Where Do Savings Count Most?” 

Not in the price of printed forms. A 
difference in the quality of paper, print 
ing, carbons etc., may mean a few hun 
dred dollars at most 

Not even in the cost of completed rec 
ords although the cost of writing, 
handling and using forms is 10 to 70 times 


Gallery 


Remington Rand 





the forms’ cost . Savings here may 1 
into 4 or more figures. 

_But in the cost of business operatic 
If waste, delay, inefficiency exist, SA\ 
INGS here, through better management 
control, can reach almost incalculable 
hgures! 

This type of copy is what is called 
“emptying the bucket of satisfaction.” 
The specific product story is left for 
the follow-up. OK AS INSERTED. 
Copy for these ads was written coop- 
eratively by GEORGE L. STAUDT, 
advertising director, STANDARD 
REGISTER COMPANY, and copy- 
writers of STOCKTON - WEST - 
BURKHART, INC., Cincinnati. 


Globe-Wernicke Company has a 
corny—but not objectionably so—ap- 
proach in its “Find-i-tis” series. (See 
“Gallery.”) “Find-i-tis” is “inability 
to find what has been filed.” The 
“Safeguard” System is “easy to install, 
easy to operate—it requires mo special 
training; anybody can file and find 
accurately with less than five minutes 
explanation. Never again need you 
suffer the expense, embarrassment or 
just plain irritation of mistakes in 
filing, delays in finding important 
papers.” 

That copy is smart, because it lets 
us remind ourselves that we are dopes 
about filing and forgetting. We don’t 
get mad at Globe-Wernicke and might 
even go so far as to buy one of their 
systems so we won’t again be the dopes 
we know we are, but don’t like to be 
told so to our faces. 

National Blank Book Company sells 
a “Vertical Visible” Tray which “goes 
one step further than other types of 
visible control . . . visualizing the in- 
dexing and signal information plus 
actual postings to the record cards.” 
(See “Gallery.”) Copy explains this 
simply enough by listing the duties of 
the three visible margins— 

1. HORIZONTAL—for 


nalling 
2. DIAGONAL—for Visible Indexing 
for Visible Data 


3. VERTICAL 


Visible Sig 


Rockwell-Barnes Co. 
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INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
UTILITY PLANTS 


ce 


SERVICE PLANTS 


ONLY SPI 


Gives Complete Coverage of these Plants 


in the South and Southwest 


Serving the men actually responsible for 
the design, operation and maintenance 
of industrial, utility and large service 
plants in the South and Southwest has 
been the specific function of Southern 
Power and Industry for over forty years. 


Among these men—in more _ than 
10,000 Southern plants — 90.9% of its 
circulation is concentrated. SPI fur- 
nishes them with information and news 
pertinent to the conditions and problems 
peculiar to the South and Southwest. 


This great 19-state region, dominated 
by SPI’s circulation, is the nation’s most 


rapidly expanding industrial market. 
More than 2,000 substantial new plants 
and plant additions have been started in 
the past year alone. A big buying-power 
market today—a tremendous potential 
tomorrow. 


It is a market that warrants immediate 
and intensive sales promotion. SPI is 
your one tool for doing advertising’s end 
of the job well. Write today. 











SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 
SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES 


SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES ELECTRICAL SOUTH 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA 3, GA. 
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but we wonder if it wouldn’t be bet- 
ter selling to show it in pictures. 


¥%Recordak Corporation has an ad- 
vertising message that is a natural. The 
ads follow a formula like this— 

Headlines: 

288,000 Letters Right 


Ge coe 

he Protects You and Your Records... 

The Hand Can Make Errors 

But Photography Can't 

Subheads like: 

... That's One of the Big Plus Values 
Recordak Microfilming Offers Business 
and Industry 


at Her Finger- 


Illustrations: 


Picture of hand making a selection from 
one small file drawer containing 288,000 
letters 

Picture of roll of microfilm. 

Picture of girl operating machine 

Selling copy, such as: 

In addition to “de-bulking™ files 98% 

. reducing the complexity and cost of 
accounting operations . . . accelerating the 
transfer of information . . . speeding ref- 
ence . . Recordak microfilming will do 
one other important thing for you. It will 
protect you and your records 

It will protect you from fraud by mak- 
ing every transaction worthy of record 
available on tamper-proof, alteration-proof, 
substitution proof Recordak microfilm. 

It will protect your records by enabling 
them to be stored in fire- and theft-proof 
vaults. Once microfilmed, they take up 
only 2% of their present space. 


Brief discussion of its low cost: 

It costs very little. No capital outlay 
is required with Recordak. Recordak 
equipment is rented for surprisingly 
little. And Recordak film costs are so low 
that you can microfilm 1,000 letter-sized 
documents for about $1 


“ 
- 


General coupon. 

OK AS INSERTED. Produced by J. 
WALTER THOMPSON COM- 
PANY’S KODAK INDUSTRIAL 
GROUP, working in close cooperation 
with the advertising departments of 
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EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
and its subsidiary, RECORDAK 
CORPORATION. 

Remington Rand undoubtedly keeps 
the man who writes Kardex copy sep- 
arated from the one who writes Film- 
a-record. (See “Gallery.”) We note 
certain caution, through, in the fre- 
quent use of “inactive” in the follow- 
ing copy: 

Let the Film-a-record camera transfer 
your inactive records from a great many 
pieces of paper to a few compact rolls of 
microfilm. You'll save space because 
Film-a-record replaces 3,000 letter-sized 
documents with one roll of microfilm. 
You'll save money because Film-a-record 
eliminates 99% of the cost of storage 
space for inactive files. You'll save cleri- 
cal time and effort because all your in- 
active records can be stored in one or two 
film cabinets in the corner of one room. 

Obviously, records on film can’t re- 
place more quickly-visible filing, and 
the Kardex writer does nicely with the 
story of a Kardex-simplified stock con- 
trol system that 

1. Enables two girls to do clerical work 
that formerly required six girls. 

2 Makes it possible, through closer in- 
ventory control, to speed turnover and re- 
duce his merchandise investment by thou- 
sands of dollars 
3. Assures him a controlled stock of 
quick-selling items needed to get—and 
hold—-day-to-day business from important 
customers. 


Rockwell-Barnes Company calls its 
cabinet “Rock-a-File,” which reminds 
us what happens when you open more 
than one top drawer at once. (See 
“Gallery.”) It boasts of the “first 
basic filing advancement in 54 years,” 
which strikes us as being rather ex- 
treme, but the principle looks good and 
we'd like one of the files: 

Rock-a-File’s modern side-filing princi- 
ple provides the same capacity as ordinary 
files in less than two-thirds the floor space! 
Side-opening compartments project only 


. «+ an advertising message that is a natural.” 
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inches when open, make the entire co: 
tents instantly available. All compar 
ments can remain open if desired. 

Then a sub-head: “Makes Filing 
Faster, Easier, More Efficient,” fol- 
lowed by this copy which justifies the 
use of the word “Rock” (which we 
first thought came from the company 
name )— 

Balanced compartments “rock™ open ¢ 
fortlessly at finger touch—no heavy pul 
ing or pushing. Two or more persons ca 
use Rock-a-File simultaneously 

Visible Index Corp. puts its copy 
problem squarely in the layout man’s 
lap. (See “Gallery.’’) 

Copywing 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, instead of talking about the 
reader as Standard Register did a while 
back, editorializes upon the “heir- 
looms” of business—the multitude of 
forms and methods which originated 
in the past. (See “Gallery.”) When 
the copy does get around to the reader, 
it reproaches him for being “too close 
to routine,” “failing to discern,” etc. 

The Mimeograph Company talks 
about “The ‘Methods Man’. . . and 
Duplicators.” (See “Gallery.”) The 
“methods man” is closer to the reader 
than the heirlooms are, but continual 
reference to a third person makes 
nowhere nearly as exciting copy as 
when the central figure is “you” (or 
Grable). 

Ditto, Inc., backgrounds its copy 
with a montage of forms. (See “Gal- 
lery.”) Headline is quotes from cus- 
tomer—“ ‘Ditto’ Saves 50% on Paper- 
work for Billing and Shipping— 
Cudahy Packing Co.” 

We have to resist the temptation at 
this point to reproduce for a couple 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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ell maybe 


There's an old axiom of industrial advertising that says, “Follow the editor and you can’t 
go wrong.” That’s a good shop rule for industrial advertisers IF . . . the editor knows 

where he’s gong and IF... his publication has acceptance and readership. These are musts 
tf his advertisers are to reach the “promised land”’ of resultful advertising. 


Editors and advertisers have a problem that is practically identical. They must each 
capture the reader’s attention and hold his interest by showing him how to do things better, 
faster and cheaper. The “priceless ingredient” of a successful business paper (a good 
advertising buy, that is) is its editorial quality... the brains and know-how of its 
editorial staff. 


McGraw-Hill editors are specialists in their fields. They know their stuff. Collectively 
they comprise the world’s largest editorial staff devoted exclusively to gathering, reporting 
and commenting on the news of business, industry and technology. They are backed 

by trained correspondents throughout the world, a large Washington Bureau, 


able men in major American cities and a staff of experienced economists. 


Follow the editor” in a McGraw-Hill publication and you won't go wrong. 





ASK YOUR McGRAW-HILL MAN for a copy 

of the new 1947 edition ef the “Handy Guide” 

which discusses the editorial scope, policy 

and coverage of each of the McGraw-Hill publications. 


OMPANY, INC. 


Voriers for Industrial Information 
p90 Wes! 42nd Street—New York 18, N. Y. 
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Visible Index Corp. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pact 90] 
OK as Inserted... 


of packages of rather lengthy copy 
concerning the Ozalid reproduction 
process, but you got a full load ‘of that 
in our January piece. (Hasn’t slipped 
any since.) 

Eastman Kodak Company has some 
“Gallery.” ) 
Copy has an onomatapoetic effect in 
explaining “It’s As Single As This”— 


interesting layouts. (See 
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1 Transfax reproduction of the 

quickly in xper sively 

1 darkroom and the process 

handled by anyone with ordinary 


%A powerhouse in small space is 
American Photocopy Equipment Com- 
pany’s advertising. 

Now! Get COPIES of Anything in a 
JIFFY! Right in Your Own Office! 
New low-cost, error-proof 
time, typing, drafting and checking 


Apeco you can 
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Eastman Kodak Company 





The Kodak Transfax Process 
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Addressograph Multigraph Corp. 


PACT Ro. 2-1 


~ 
aor 


A. B. Dick 
Gallery 


cepted copies l-a-minute of any- 
thing written, typed, printed, drawn or 
photographed, even-if on both sides 


CUT COPYING COSTS 


Make Photocopies in 
Your Own Office Or Plant! 


Now! Get COPIES of 
Anything, ina JIFFY! 


Right in your own office! New low- 
cost, error- proof method saves time, 
typing. drafting and checking 


VALUABLE Part 
CLIPPINGS 


MAIL COUPON NOW Bees 
for this FREE book 
, MMA PROTOCOFY (quPmERT CO MAIL COUPON HOW! 
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“A powerhouse in small space... 
right in your own ofhce or plant. Apeco 
photocopies cost less than the price of a 
phone call! No darkroom or technical 
knowledge needed . any boy or girl can 
yperate Apeco 


Gallery 
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KODAK TRANSFAX PROCESS 








Ditto Thomas A. Edison, Inc 


This 6-inch by one column ad has 
room for an attractive blond, a pic 
ture of the unit, a price tag, plug for 
and cut of booklet, and a coupon. ok 
AS INSERTED. Written by GEORGI 
TAYLOR, copywriter, ARTHUR 
MEYERHOFF & CO., Chicago, with 
cooperation of BERNARD SAHL- 
INGS, advertising manager, AMERI- 
CAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY. 


Dictating Machines 


None of these companies offers the 
quality of advertising that might be 
expected of such a seemingly adver- 
tisable item. 

One Dictaphone ad is out-and-out 
gag—picture of secretary dressed in 
Gay Ninties costume, illustrating 
“This might be one secretary’s not-so 
subtle way of saying that person-to- 
person dictation is dated”—and the 
others are no more believable in a 
literal sense. 

One shows an executive dictating 
into the machine: “Orchids to You, 
Miss Jones . You’re a VP’s Assist- 
ant Now!” giving credit for his pro 


(Continued on Page 98) 


Dictaphone Corporation 
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GET MORE SHOTS IN THE 





BULLSEYE 


OF METALWORKING BUYING POWER! 


Even the largest paid circulation, even the most intensive sub- 
scription selling campaign, cannot possibly cover all the buying 
authorities in the metalworking industries. And these gaps occur 
most frequently just where complete coverage is most essential 
for the advertiser — among the men who make the buying de- 
cisions ...in the plants which do volume buying. MACHINERY’S 
Directed Distribution closes these gaps. By means of continual 
field investigation, we keep track of the men who are the key 
buying authorities in every branch of metalworking. Checking 
against our paid circulation, we find that many of these men are 
already subscribers. To those key executives who are not— 
and who are known to wield volume-purchasing authority— 
MACHINERY directs personal copies. 


This portion of our circulation—approximately 2,500 copies—is 
not distributed as part of any subscription-selling or circulation- 
boosting scheme (we could sell an equal number of subscriptions 
for far less than the cost of maintaining Directed Distribution) but 
because Directed Distribution gives advertisers effective cover- 
age of the men responsible for volume purchases. Combined 
with a high quality paid circulation, the calibre of which is care- 
fully maintained by selective selling, Directed Distribution gets 
more shots in the bullseye of metalworking buying power— 
where advertising really pays off! 


i : 








By THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 148 Lafayette St., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Soundscriber Corp. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 94] 
OK as Inserted... 


motion (and her pay raise) to the use 
of a dictaphone. Could be, of course, 
but it’s dream stuff like the next ad— 
girl telling a desk, “I Never Saw You 
So Clean!” (See “Gallery.”) Seems 
to us these ads are directed more to 
the secretary than to the boss, which 
may, of course, have been intended. 

A current Soundscriber Corpora- 
tion ad, in small space, shows every- 
body going home on time. (See “‘Gal- 
lery.”) “Do You Avoid Last Minute 
Rush? We Do!” 


Soundscriber saves time because it’s 
simple, eliminates shaving of wax cylin 
ders, avoids breakage Lower first cost 


much lower operating cost. Plastic 
disc handles and files like a letter 
Best headline of the bunch is 


Brush Development Company’s “Why 
Write? Mail Your Voice!” This ad 
runs in mass media, has a girl in the 
illustration, and avoids any mention 
of use in business, but we assume it’s 


Executone, Inc. 


orm Tee ee eer 


FLEXIFONE 


Brush Development Co. 


Operadio Mfg. Co. 
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Dictograph Products 
Gallery 


supposed to be a business machine. 
(See ““Gallery.”’) 
Intercommunication 

Unlike the dictating machine com- 
panies, the intercom companies’ ads 
sell the specific equipment hard. 

They don’t neglect to “sell the 
need” in such Dictograph ads as “Keep 
Your Private Office PRIVATE!” and 
Executone’s “Lost Time Can’t Be Re- 
placed,” but a more generous portion 
of each ad is devoted to product talk. 
(See “Gallery.”’) 

Dictagraph Products lists 11 fea- 
tures under “Only Dictagraph Has 
All These Advantages!” and gives 


names of famous users. (See “Gal- 
lery.”) Executone claims to be the 
modern electronic intercom 


there are no hand-sets to fumble with, 
no dials to twirl, no batteries to go 
dead!” The “unconditional guaran- 
tee” is well displayed. One Executone 
ad is especially good. Under “Just 


Gallery 
Rauland Corp. 
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Executone, Inc. 


Webster Electric Co. 
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Dictograph Products 


Like Being in the Same Room!” there’s 
this copy. (See “Gallery.”) 

You don't waste a second with Execu 
tone, the modern electronic intercom! You 
just press a botton . . . and talk! 

Instantly—with split-second speed 
your voice is carried to the person you 
want to reach. In your office, the reply 
comes back clearly and distinctly. You 
never have to wait for an open line to 
“get through” to your associates 

“Point Your Finger and TALK” is 
the head on an Operadio Mfg. Com- 


pany ad. (See “Gallery.” ) Copy is a 
little too breathless— 
Give orders get action gather 


. with the new Flexifone! 
operator, no dials or 
time, money, steps and 


information 
No waiting for 
buzzers. Save 
nerves 

Rauland Corporation also features 
fingers—in the picture and in the 
headline, “‘Finger-Tip Control.” The 
copy is hurt somewhat by the use of 
the word “AMPLICALL” too often 
as the first word in a sentence. (See 
“Gallery.”) A Webster Electric Com- 
pany ad does much better, starting its 
sentence with “Flip a key,” “You 

(Continued on Page 102) 

Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


Teens Litres 
an” Cano 


“Teletalk” over the course of a week 
saves hours of wasted time 
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Stanley, I say if it’s better, let’s do it! 
Look how they run things in the plant. 
fellows are always using better ways to pro- 
duce the goods. I think it’s up to us to use 


better ways to produce the orders. 





Here is a single unit of a Sweet's File. There 
are seven Sweet's Files, each consisting of one 
or more such units, which serve industry's seven 
major market groups in the construction, power 
end manufacturing fields. 
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That’s right, it won’t work if the catalogs 
go astray on the other end. We can prevent 
that by sending them out filed in Sweet's. 
That’s the way hundreds of companies do it 


now — including some of our competitors. 





Those 


























— Stanley's associate hit it right on the button. 


Orders come faster and at lower cost when you make 
your products easier to buy. And of all moves in this 
direction, none is more important than the maintenance 
of organized buying information in the offices of 
potential buyers. 


Information on your products distributed in Sweet's 
Files will be always instantly accessible in the offices 
of your best. prospects. 


For further information consult the Market Data Book. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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OK as Inserted... 


save three minutes,” “Getting more 
work done,” “If you are pressed for 
time,” eté. (See “Gallery.”) 


Mailing Machines 


Elliott. Addressing Machine Com- 
pany reproduces one of its index cards 
and states “This Little 4-in. by 4-in. 
Card Saves Money in Any Business.” 
(See “Gallery.”) The card “prints its 
own addresses automatically;” punched 
holes above the name and address (this 
one is used by an insurance company) 
“enables them to quickly prepare data 
for salesmen’s follow-up.” 

Pitney-Bowes has fun—and gives us 
a nice case for closing the meeting. 
Illustrations are cartoons. One is a 
single situation— 

Picture of man who after stamping 
and sealing 153 Christmas cards for his 
wife suddenly realizes (a) that getting out 
mail is a time-taking and trying job; and 
(b) why the girls in his office want a 
postage meter! 
but the other three we have here are 
in comic strip form. “The Office 
Worm Turns” tells about a Milque- 
toast who bulldozes the boss into buy- 
ing a Postage Meter—not funny. The 
one about a cockroach, “What Have 
Those Fiends in Human Form Done 
with Em?” is funnier—all about a 
cucuracha who comes up from the 
lunchroom downstairs to dine on post- 
age stamp glue. The third is about 
Sammy, the Stamp-Snitcher, who keeps 
getting turned down by the secretaries 
who no longer have any stamps to be 
snitched. One of the secretaries looks 
like Grable, which is where we came in. 


Feture of ¢ man who... 


bn fhe ewes 4 pottagy Se 


FOR WHAT IT'S WORTH 


BY BOYCE CRAIG 








66Q@'O WHEN the advertiser said he 

didn’t want much copy in his 
industrial advertisement because people 
didn’t read long copy, I said, surprised- 
like, ‘Oh, don’t they?’ ” 

That was purely the tail-end of an 
overheard conversation. And I, being 
the blotter-typé, the kind who ab- 
sorbs subway chit-chat, elevator loud- 
talk and movie-queue gossip—I was 
all ears. 


“Ole sourpuss said he wanted his 
technical ads to look glamorous,” the 
voice continued, “‘and have about two 
short paragraphs of copy, like con- 
sumer ads. Betcha he doesn’t even 
know how long consumer ad copy is.” 


What a point. Because, come to 
think of it, almost every instance 
where advertisers have expressed dis- 
like of lengthy, informative copy in 
their industrial ads, they have cited 
consumer copy as an example or what 
they do want. Do these men actually 
know the length of consumer copy? 

One night last week I grabbed a 
few issues of a leading magazine and 
started counting words. What I found 
was revealing. I'd like to pass it along 
for what it’s worth. 

A two-page ad of a leading watch 
company contained 922 words. 

A well-known shaving concern told 
its two-page story with 684 words of 
copy on one page, some copy and illus- 
tration on the other page. 

A manufacturer of household equip- 


ment flashed its sales message with 574 
words of copy. 

An automobile manufacturer dis- 
played his product with 501 words of 
copy. 

Thumbing along, these one-page ad- 
vertisements were noted: 

Words 

Floor covering ad 603 

Railroad ad 469 

Women’s soap ad 410 

Radio ad 507 

Toothpaste ad 388 

Milk ad 470 

Broadcasting company ad. .425 
Now for fractional page ads: 

Words 
page shaving ad....... .349 
page household equipment 
ad 266 
4 page camera ad 287 

24, page pen ad 340 
Length of headline copy? Long, too. 
One soap ad waved 32 words in its 
headline, washing machine ad 30, tire 
ad 23. 

So, mister industrial advertiser, if 
you want to follow the lead of con- 
sumer ads, its okay with us boys who 
believe in tell-all copy—providing you 
follow them and let your copy tell as 
complete, as informative a story as 
these ads I saw, which were darn good. 


Electrical Monthly Changes Name 


Effective with the March issue, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company's Electrical Con- 
tracting changed its name to Electrical 
Construction and Maintenance. 
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READER: “Hmm — Burroughs must be one of their oldest adver- 
Business Week for 15 years or 


tisers—I’ve seen Burroughs’ ads in 
0... that reminds me, we'll be needing some new accounting equip- 


Ss 
ment soon .. = 


4s 
goods advertisers have found that advertising dollars 
hen spent in Business Week . _. the magazine directed 


en. And that’s why, in the “OFFICE FURNISHINGS 
ried in 1946— 


’ 


Year after year, business 
produce better results w 


usively to Management-m 


excl 
fication, Business Week car 


AND SUPPLIES” classi 
*(b) More pages of advertising than any maga- 


(a) More pages of advertising than the next 3 
general-business magazines combined. zine, of any kind. 
NATIONAL BUSINESS MAGAZINES GENERAL NEWS WEEKLIES 
Pages 
. aT 
242 
203 
. 166 


Pages 
_ 3 
136 
85 


Business Week 
Magazine B.. 
Magazine C. 
Magazine D 


Business Week . 

Magazine B... 

Magazine C. 

Magazine D 

BUSINESS WEEK ALSO LED IN ALL BUSINESS ADVERTISING! 

the “Office Furnishings and Supplies” classification, but in ALL 

rtising for 1946, Business Week was the first choice of ad- 

yertising men in national business magazines OF news-weeklies ... more pages 
a 


than any of them! 
*Based on Publishers’ information Bureau analysis of 1946 advertising. 


et 
NOT ONLY BU RROUGHS! Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


“Of- Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
siness Machines 


Not only in 
business goods adve 








Other advertisers in the 
fice Furnishings and Sup- international Bu 


plies” classification who have Remington asad, 
been with Business Week for 3 po 
15 years or more, include: 


ee 


Advertisers of business gO 
vertise in Business Week, 


WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, 
MANAGEMENT-MAN .. 





ods continue to ad- 
because they know: 


you FIND A 
WELL INFORMED 
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1946 Industrial Failures 
Reach Record High 


OR the first time in the statistics 
of American business, manufac- 


turing failures in 1946 exceeded 
wholesaling and retailing in numbers. 
In total liabilities the 452 divisions 
of industry aggregated $37,435,000 
out of the grand total of 1,130 com- 
panies with total liabilities of $70,349,- 
000. Industrial failures account for the 
general average rising from $10,000 
in 1942 to $60,000 in 1946. 

Machinery and transportation total 
one-third of the failures and more 
than a half of the liabilities. Increases 
in dollar amounts were noted in all 
lines excepting paper, printing and 
publishing, and leather and leather 
products. The increase in machinery 
is heavily influenced by the reconver- 
sion problems of war contractors. 
Failures were generally highest during 
October, November, and December. 

Dun & Bradstreet has a continuous 
record of commercial failure statistics 
beginning with 1857. One recurrent 
phenomenon is that failures decrease 
during war periods and increase in 
postwar years. There is a time lag 
of six months to a year before the 
impact of war or its cessation is re- 
flected in the statistics. During the 
Civil War, insolvencies dropped from 
6,993 for $207,210,000 in 1861 to 
a low point in 1863 of 495 for $7,899,- 
000 with incomplete data on several 
of the Southern states. The drop was 
less apparent during the period of the 
Spanish American War, as the econ- 
omy of the country suffered no great 
shock in this brief conflict. 

In World War I (before American 
resources were called into the con- 
flict) failures reached 22,156 for a 
total of $302,286,000 in 1915. They 
steadily decreased to a low point of 
6,451 for a total of $113,291,000 in 
1919. The collapse of inventory values 
because of inflated prices in the after- 
math of World War I is still familiar 
to many business men. Failures reached 
their peak in 1922 when 23,676 com- 
panies failed for a total of $623,- 
895,000. 

In 1939 there were 14,768 insolv- 
encies for a total of $182,520,000, as 
against 810 for a total of $30,395,000 
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A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors. 


in 1945. For the first eight months 
of 1946 there were 666 failures for 
a total of $29,456,000. The current 
number of failures in proportion to 
the number of companies is probably 
the lowest in the history of business 
in the United States, but the 1946 
trend is up slightly in numbers and 
substantially in total liabilities. The 
average liability has increased from 
$10,713 in 1942 to $44,228 in the 
first eight months of 1946, and re- 
flects to some extent the increase in 
prices. During the last three months 
of 1946, there was a number of large 
failures, which brought the average 
up to $60,000. 

History repeats itself with many 
variations and often enlarging on 
previous performances. Whether the 
curve of ascent in failures is to be 
gradual or abrupt will be influenced 
by the speed with which the economy 
of the nation achieves stability, and 
full production. Failures are always 
more numerous under normal com- 
petitive conditions and plentiful in- 
ventories than under war controls and 
shortages. It is also well to remember 
that a poor swimmer can sink going 
with the current as well as against it. 
—A. M. SuLtivan, Associate Editor, 
Dun’s Review. 


Porcelain Enamel 
Industry Booms 


HE porcelain enameling industry 
(including the facilities of the 
major producers of household appli- 
ances and a wide variety of fabricated 
metal products) has shown by far the 
greatest expansion in its history, both 
as to number of plants and increased 
size of existing plants, during recent 
months. This can be attributed 1. to 
increased production facilities for every 
type of metal product, such as stoves, 
refrigerators, washing machines, table 
tops, signs, lighting reflectors, etc., 
and 2. to a broadened field for the use 
of porcelain enamel, both as a perma- 
nent beautifying finish and as a heat, 
rust and corrosion resisting coating on 
products or product components where 
appearance is secondary. 
As an example of broadened use in 
the first classification, we find archi- 
tectural porcelain taking its place 





among the accepted building materials. 
To illustrate the second classification, 
there are water heater tanks, airplane 
exhaust systems, automatic washer 
tubs and other components, heat ex- 
changers for room and home heating 
systems, etc. 


In plant facilities, the porcelain 
enameling industry is now equipped 
to handle a volume of metal finishing 
that would dwarf any pre-conceived 
idea of industry volume. The strong 
retarding factor at present is the short- 
age of steel or “enameling iron” and 
cast iron, which are the two normal 
base materials for porcelain enameled 
products. Indications from the pro- 
ducers of the grade of steel required 
for enameling are that it will be late 
1947 or early 1948 before the output 
will be “in closer relationship to 
demand.” 


While some raw materials for porce- 
lain enamel have been in short supply, 
the industry as a whole is in a very 
advantageous position in comparison 
with other finishes—DaNa CHASE, 
Editor and Publisher, Finish. 


Plastics Industry Expects 
Great Expansion in 1947 
ITH the demand for molded and 


laminated plastics, plastic films, 
and plastic coated textiles running 
away ahead of supply, every segment 
of the industry is proceeding with 
expansion plans for 1947. 


Lack of balance between moiding 
press capacity and molding powder 
supply, which was a serious problem 
in 1946, is expected to level off to 
some extent, although even with more 
materials available, supply of finished 
plastic products and components may 
still be less than demand. An average 
of all molders reporting to the survey 
showed an expectation of from 50 to 
75% increase in business in 1947. 
Weighting the statistical returns by 
taking into consideration capacity of 
molders reporting, raw material pro- 
duction would have to be increased 
by 50% to fill demands. 

An over-all production capacity 
increase of 50% in 1946 on the part 
of molders is a conservative estimate. 
Fifty-four per cent added injection 
presses, bringing the number in use 
in the industry to 3,275 as compared 
with 1,720 in 1945 and a thousand 
in 1941. Forty-seven per cent added 
compression presses in 1946, bringing 
the total in use in the industry to 
12,975 machines as compared with 
8,000 in 1941. There are now 1,150 
extrusion presses in the industry, com 
pared with 650 in 1944. Most of th 
new presses have larger capacities tha: 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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TO THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 





As the electrical industry has grown to maturity, the 
electrical construction and maintenance segment has 
faced increasingly specialized problems. Only a gene- 
ration ago, almost any wiring job could be handled by 
reasonably skillful tradesmen. Now, the design and in- 
stallation of a major electrical system in an industrial 
plant, an office building, or a hospital involves a high 
level of technical knowledge. And this segment of the 
industry is concerned not only with all sorts of interior 
wiring, but airport electrical installations, highway, 
tunnel and bridge electrification, and dozens of other 
major applications of electrical apparatus, as well. It 
has expanded in step with the great electrical industry 
as a whole. There has developed, in this process, an 
electrical construction industry. 

Chen there is the profound change which has taken 
place in industrial plants as they have become highly 
electrified. Where twenty-five years ago almost any in- 
genious mechanic could take on the job of installing a 
few fixtures or wiring a motor, now we find a need for 
advanced technical skill and large crews of electricians 
to maintain the modern factory electrical system. The 
technician in charge of the electrical department, what- 
ever his title, must be a thoroughly competent electrical 
spec ialist. 

Over the years, Electrical Contracting has success- 
fully served the construction men of the electrical 
industry. It has grown with them, and its editorial in- 
terests have expanded to encompass all the normal 
activities of electrical construction firms and their 
personnel. 

\t the same time, this editorial material has proven 
to be of very direct interest to the chief electricians in 


charge of industrial electrical maintenance. And this 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION & MAINTENANCE 


formerly ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 
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is not surprising. The men who work in the electrical 
construction field and those employed in factory elec- 
trical departments have much in common. They work 
with the same kind of apparatus and supplies, and the 
same tools, use the same techniques, and talk the same 
trade language. Electrical Contracting has served these 
common interests so well that today it has nearly as 
many subscribers in industrial plants as it has in its 
original construction field. 

In adopting the new title—Electrical Construction & 
Maintenance—we are recognizing these broad changes, 
and conforming with the scope of our editorial con 
tent and our readership. We are being realistic about 
changes which have already taken place. There are no 
fundamental changes being made in the publishing 
formula of this magazine, in its editorial concept, or in 
its circulation characteristics. 

This is evolution, not revolution. And in that sense, 
we look forward to a future of service to the electrical 
construction and maintenance industry, and to the 


privilege of growing with it. 


et Keg 


Publisher, Electrical Construction and Maintenance 


A McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLICATION 
330 W. 42nd STREET 






NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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MORE 


Spring Outfitting 
than EVER before 





Millions of dollars in paint, 
tools, hardware, rigging, auto- 
motive supplies . . . more mil- 
lions than ever before, in a rich 
and growing market of boat 
owners who spend freely, even 


lavishly, for the sport they love. 
































No Wonder 


“Yachting” advertisers are ex- 


panding their schedules to take 
advantage of a more-respon- 
sive-than-ever market. No 
{ wonder advertising is more re- 
sultful than ever in “Yachting” 
—leading publication in the 
boating field in circulation and 


advertising volume. 





YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 E. 42nd Street « New York 17, N.Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 4-0640 























[CONTINUED FROM Pace 106] 
Trends... 


previous models; the new injection 
equipment, for example, being largely, 
8-ounce capacity and up. Chief rea- 
son for the expansion of molding 
capacity is the necessity of the plastics 
industry keeping pace with durable 
goods production, which in October 
was running 214% of the 1935-1939 
average or 25% above the first half of 
1946. 


The demand for radios, cooking 
ranges, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, refrigerators, automobiles and 
other hard goods invoolves a con- 
stantly increasing demand for plastic 
components. Molders in all parts of 
the country report heavy increased 
molding powder needs for jobs al- 
ready in hand. Cancellations have 
been few, as have hold-up orders. 


To meet this increased demand, the 
raw material manufacturers have an- 
nounced expansion plans which are 
expected to provide 170 million pounds 
of phenolic molding powder in 1947 
as against 140 million pounds in 1946, 
115 million pounds of cellulose acetate 
and cellulose acetate butyrate as 
against 84 million pounds in 1946, 
150 million pounds of polystyrene as 
against 60 million pounds in 1946, 
and 35 million pounds of miscellane- 
ous powders as against 20 million 
pounds in 1946. In the laminating 
field, there has not been a great ex- 
pansion capacity, and here again short- 
age of supplies of plastic materials 
lowered production in the first three 
quarters of 1946 by 30% as compared 
with the best war year. High pres- 
sure laminators who manufacture dec- 
orative material for table tops, kitchen 
work and surfaces and taxi cab in- 
teriors as well as industrial laminates 
for use in gears, refrigerator inner door 
panels, ball bearing containers and 
textile machinery parts, expect to do 
§0% more business in 1947 than in 
1946. 


Equipment for processing vinyl ma- 
terials as sheeting for use in shower 
curtains, draperies and covers, as fur- 
niture upholstery, wall covering, floor- 
ing, surfacing, shoes, handbags, pho- 
nograph records and packaging has 
increased greatly in capacity during 
the last year. From a prewar figure 
of around a million pounds annually, 
vinyl resin reached approximately 145 
million pounds in 1946 and, with the 
two largest companies planning to 
double capacity within the next two 
years and several other companies 
coming into the field, production is 
expected to reach 235 million pounds 
in 1947. If all planned facilities are 





completed in 1947, production of viny! 
resins could possibly reach 300 million 
pounds, but there is little likelihood 
of this being realized. 


One of the main difficulties in 
realizing the planned increase in pro- 
duction of both the vinyls and the 
thermoplastic molding compounds, 
such as the acetates, is the shortage 
of basic chemicals for use as plasti- 
cizers. Vinyls require from 30 to 
40% plasticizer. In 1945, when viny| 
resin production reached 122 million 
pounds, and plasticizer production for 
plastics reached 48 million pounds, it 
was not enough. The situation in 1946 
was even worse with only 45 million 
pounds of the plasticizer for 145 mil- 
lion pounds of vinyl. Plasticizer needs 
for vinyl resin in 1947 amount to 90 
million pounds of which only 55 mil- 
lion is expected to be produced. 


Behind the shortage of plasticizers 
is competition from insecticides and 
synthetic resin paints, dye stuffs and 
emulsifying agents, all of which use 
large quantities of them. The largest 
quantity of plasticizers comes from 
naphthalene, a coal tar derivative, 
production of which is affected by 
strikes in the coal industry and in 
steel. Another group of plasticizers 
made from fats and oils have risen in 
price while dropping off in volume 
of production by 10% in 1946. 


The plywood industry now uses 
synthetic resin, largely phenolic and 
urea, in important proportions, and 
the increase in plywood production 
will cause a further demand for plas- 
tic materials as adhesives. Softwood 
plywood in the first three quarters of 
1946 amounted to 1 billion square 
feet, which equaled the full year’s 
production in 1939. Production of 
plywood in 1947 is expected to ap- 
proximate the record 1942 output of 
1.8 million square feet. 

The use of plastic resins in treating 
textiles to make them shrink proof, 
moisture resistant, crease resistant, or 
to give them finer finish, is compara- 
tively new, yet 10 million pounds of 
melamine and urea resin alone went 
into these applications in the first 
three quarters of 1946. 

A new factor in the field of plastics 
is that of low pressure molding and 
continuous laminating, whereby fab- 
ric, fiber, glass mat, woven glass and 
paper are used as fillers along with 
resins which cure under very low 
temperatures and pressures in rel 
tively inexpensive molds which m2) 
be made of wood, aluminus, cast ms 
terial, or even plaster. The wartim: 
use of these techniques in makin 
lifeboats, radomes, carrying cases, an° 
aircraft parts opened the way to peac: 
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we ve got pulling power.... 


....- because we work darn hard at our job 


You see, we have the exciting job of telling Industry about itself. Our editors do part of that job with challenging, 
informative articles. But our advertisers also do an important part. They tell Industry about equipment and services 
produced for Industry. This job, we feel, won’t be complete until you can tell your story. Since we know that you 
don’t give two hoots about our feelings in the matter, we want to give you... 


FOUR GOOD REASONS FOR TELLING YOUR STORY ON OUR PAGES! 

First: You reach key executives and engineers in 35,035 top-flight industrial plants. These are the men who make 
policy, pull purse strings, and select equipment. 

Second: These plants represent 98.3°% of the nation’s industrial investment — buying power you want to tap. 

Third: INDUSTRY and POWER ads get more inquiries, and because you get more, each one costs you less. 
Our advertisers report their inquiry cost averages less than half that recorded from other publications in the field. 

Fourth: INDUSTRY and POWER is read actively — 30,883 requests for more information about material 
in our editorial columns in 1946. 

That’s active readership by men of action — and that’s why 
we suggest you let INDUSTRY and POWER pull inquiries for 
you. We'll be glad to send you more information by return mail. 


422 Main Street, 


INDUSTRY and POWER és. Joseph, Michigan 
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time applications in decorative panels, 
table tops, specialty fenders for the 
motor car industry, structural panel- 
ing for aircraft and large molded 
pieces for use where strength in rela- 
tion to weight is important. The 
plans of this section of the industry 
are fairly nebulous to date, but will 
require huge quantities of resin if 
markets develop as is expected. One 
continuous laminator expects to pro- 
duce on present equipment 37,000 
square feet of laminate per day, which 
will require 1.8 million pounds of 
resin a year. 

Polytetrafluorethylene, a material 
with a heat resistance of over 400° F, 
and inert to all types of chemicals 
except molten alkali materials, was 
introduced in 1946, and is expected to 
find use in valve packings, gaskets, 
plug cocks and tubing for chemical 
plant operations. New materials in 
1945 such as cellulose propionate re- 
ceived further attention in application. 
Plasticizer shortage forced quite a bit 
of innovation in the use of alterna- 
Molding cycles were speeded 
up by the increased use of pre-heating 
devices. New applications of plastics 
to consumer goods were quite numer- 
ous but will be seen in greater variety 
in 1947. New molds are more avail- 
able and many backlog orders for pro- 
duction from standing molds have 
been filled. 

Summing up the whole picture, 
much of the increased resin capacity 
will not come into production until 
late in 1947. Meanwhile, a wide 
variety of good new applications of 
plastics and an increased emphasis on 
merchandising on the part of the plas- 
tics industry can be expected to keep 
production capacity 
throughout the coming year. If the 
national economy attains some sem- 
blance of stability, supplies of plastics 
should by next year’s end come closer 
to meeting demand.—Cnar.es A. 
Breskin, Editor and Publisher, Mod- 
ern Plastics. 


tives. 


going at full 





Brown Appointed PR Director 


Holmes Brown, director of advertising 
and sales promotion, has been appointed 
director of public relations of American 
Locomotive Compass. New York. He will 
supervise all advertising, sales promotion 
and publicity activities George Mason 
has been appointed assistant director of 
public relations and director of informa 
tion 


TelAutograph Elects Spotts 

Robert L. Spotts, secretary-treasurer of 
TelAutograph Corporation, New York, 
has been elected executive vice president 


ABP to Meet at Hot Springs 


The Associated Business Papers will 
hold its 22nd annual spring meeting 
May 28-31 at the Homestead hotel, Hot 
Springs, Va 
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Distributed by 


ALABAMA 

SIRs 60s Sc cceevensoeceess Sloon Paper Company 
ARIZONA 

SEAR FE =F per Zellerboch Paper Company 
ARKANSAS 

| FE ere . Arkansas Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 

Eureko yee Zellerbach Paper Company 


Fresno... . LoLenet .. .Zellerbach Paper Company 


Los Angeles. . . Zellerboch Paper Company 
Ookland...... . .Zellerboch Paper Company 
Redding Zellerboch Paper Company 
Socramento....... Zellerbach Paper Company 
Sen Diego Zellerboch Paper Company 
Son Froncisco........ Zellerbach Paper Company 
Son Jose ‘ - Zellerboch Paper Company 
Stockton — Zellerbach Paper Company 
COLORADO 

Denver... Carpenter Paper Company 
Pueblo... + Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 

Hartford The Rourke-Eno Paper Co.., Inc. 


New Hoven Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Miami " Knight Brothers Paper Company 
WENN, cccscccceses Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Tallahassee as Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Ps ons oe cece cee Knight Brothers Paper Company 
GEORGIA 
Atianto ebeseecéeccencoce Sloan Paper Company 
IDAHO 
BOND. c wcvecccccccescoos Zellerbach Paper Company 
HLUNOTS 
hicago sbboabaad Berkshire Pop. rs, Inc 
hicago ; 2 Chicago Paper Company 
hicago Midiand Paper Company 
Springfield Capito! City Paper Company 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis Crescent Paper Company 
IOWA 
Des Moines -bndebiaens Carpenter Paper Company 
Sioux City Kenend Carpenter Paper Company 
KANSAS 
Topeko ee Carpenter Paper Company 
Wichite ‘ Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 
Loursville . The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
LOUISIANA 


Lovisiane Paper Co.., ltd. 
The D and W Paper Cx 
Lovisiona Paper Co., Ltd. 


Baton R ge 
New Orleons 


Shreveport 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore le Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
oan Corter, Rice & Company Corp 

Worcester Charles A. Esty Paper Company 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit Seaman-Patrick Paper Co 
>rand Rapids Carpenter Paper Company 
MINNESOTA 

Duluth John Boshart Paper Company 
Minneapol Carpenter Paper Company 
St. Poul ‘ Sa Carpenter Paper Company 
MISSOURI 

Kansos City Carpenter Paper Compony 
St. Louis Beacon Paper Company 
rit Shoughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
St Lours , Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
MONTANA 
BR 35 Carpenter Paper Company 
Sed. csccess Carpenter Paper Company 
seat Fa Carpenter Paper Company 
Missoula Carpenter Paper Company 


Albuquerque. ....... 
NEW YORK 


i / ade see merit 


Brooklyn . 

Buffalo. . 

Buffalo 

New York 

Pe Wc c cee cee 
Pe sé reeeen en 
New York. . 

New York ap 
PEN DUNE s cccecece 
New York 
Rochester. . 
Syracuse. . . 
Troy 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte 

Greensboro. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo wae 
OHIO 

Cincinnoti 

Cleveland. . 

Columbus 

Toledo 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 

Tulsa 

OREGON 

Eugene 

Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh. ...... 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooge. ...... 
Knoxville , 
Memphis 

Nashville. . . 


TEXAS 

Austin 

Dollas....... 

Fort Worth 

Harlingen 

Houston. . 

Houston 

Lubbock 

San Antonio 

UTAH 

Salt Loke City....... 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond. . 
WASHINGTON 
Seottle 

Spokane 

Walla Walla ° 
Riis i'd dre %'e & wie 
WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee 


Corpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Zellerboch Paper Company 


J. E. Linde Paper Company 


. Carpenter Paper Company 


. Hudson Valley Paper Company 
A. Price & Son, Inc 
; Paper Service, Inc 
Union Paper & Twine Co., Inc 
. Baldwin Paper Comapny, Inc 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc 
The Canfield Paper Co 
Forest Paper Company, Inc 
J. E. Linde Paper Company 
; A. Price & Son, Inc 
.. .Royal Paper Corporation 
; Paper Service, In 
Paper Service, Inc 
. Troy Paper Corporation 


Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 


Western Newspaper Union 


The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
The Petrequin Paper Company 
The Scioto Paper Company 

The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 


Carpenter Paper Compony 
Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 


Zellerboch Paper Company 
Zellerboch Paper Company 


Paper Merchants, Inc 
D. tL. Ward Company 
The Chotfield & Woods Co. of Pa 


Corter, Rice & Company Cor; 
Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 


Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Southern Paper Company, In 
Tayloe Paper Company 

. Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 


Corpenter Paper Company 
Corpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Compony 
A. S. Bosworth Co. ,! 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Zellerboch Paper Compony 
Cauthorne Paper Company 


Zellerbach Paper Compo 
Zellerbach Paper Com: 
Zellerboch Paper Com; 
Zellerboch Paper Come 


The Bover Paper Come 


EXPORT AGENTS 


Americon Paper £ 


xports, Inc., New York, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


If ovr distributors cannot supply your immediate needs, we solicit your patience. There will be ample 
Levelcoot Printing Papers for your requirements when our plans for increased production can be realized. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION .- 


122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 

















1. Combination Halftone 


_) Engraving which is part halftone, part line 


~} Halftone with highlights etched out 0 
C) Weight of a cord of pulpwood 


Halftone with inside mortise 





3. Quoin 


Metal piece used for lock-up in printing 


Process of originating a copy phrase 





an 


su 


tl 


a 


te 
Le 


re 


er 


Decorative type character O 
ANSWERS 
Combination Halftone is an 3 Quoin is a wedge-shaped metal 


piece used for lock-up in print- 
ing. And just as quoins are indis- 
pensable for locking up forms, so 
many printers consider Levelcoat 
indispensable for printing those 
forms with maximum dependability. 


engraving which is part halftone 
part line. Fine engravings repre- 
an important investment. I[n- 
their effectiveness by printing 
mon clean, bright Levelcoat 
iting Papers. 


Basis Weight is the weight in 4 Compactness is the close, firm 
wounds of a ream of paper cut matting of fibers and filler in a 

basic size. Ream after ream, sheet of paper —a factor important 
leoat papers meet basis weight to printability. Compact formation 
irements within the closest tol- is an inherent feature of Levelcoat. 
ce —one more proof of their Paper-making skill and a care for 
tanding uniformity. quality have made it so. 
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2. Basis Weight 





4. Compactness 


Size of paper established by custom 
Weight of a ream of paper of given size 


Solid typesetting 
Fineness of a halftone screen 
Close matting of fibers and filler in paper 


PRINTING PAPERS 


The demand for Leveicoat still 
exceeds supply. But please be 
patient; when our current expan- 
sion plans have been completed, 
there will be a decided increase 








A PRODUCT OF 






RESEARCH 
in Lerelcoat tonnage 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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out your new product hedged by 
similar restrictions? en 
Is so, what are the restrictions? 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 48] 


Check List 


the loose-leaf business services and in other sources avail- es : ; : 

a ona 7. Do Government regulations (Federal, 
able in libraries; or your attorney will interpret them to ‘ : 

State, or local) in any way restrict 

you. ; 

. the production, sale, or use of this 

More complicated, because there are so many of them, P Pa” 

; type of product or significantly 
are the State and local laws, ordinances, and regulations esiee the costs of producing, mer 
having to do with production and marketing. For ex- c sont aap > se 

. . keting, or operating it? (For ex- 
ample, most States have laws regulating unfair trade prac- ' ith 
' ' . ample, State and Federal healt 
tices. Some cities require certain types of salesmen to So ania’ aalitiin dtiililinn 
have licenses. Some States have passed laws designed to Weg, 

oe : : tion of production methods. ) 
cut down or eliminate sales of out-of-State products which yi a 
compete with certain local industries. Cities, towns, and Dn iy ~ 
: ate 8. Will marketing agreements or other 
counties have health and safety laws, building codes, and , : 

, Arent ; industry agreements in any way 

sanitary codes which often prohibit the use of certain ae " 

‘. ; limit the production, sales, or use 
types of construction materials or the installation of cer- 5 
soln eieniin all nate of your new product? (Refer back 

$s Of equipment. ‘ . 

ype mp to Section V.) i 
Check List on Legal and Related Problems 9. Are there any labor or union regula- 

1. Is ownership of the new product es- tions that might affect the ship- 
tablished? Are you sure you know ment, installation, servicing, or use 
who controls all the rights in it? of your product? 

2. Are all outstanding claims to royal- 10. Is there anything in the labeling or 
ties or other indemnities settled so advertising of your product that 
that you are sure you have a right might get you involved in a viola- 
to make the product, and on what tion of a Federal, State or local 

. Snance? 
royalty or other terms you have a statute of ordinance? os 
right to make it? there anything in your pricing 
wheever eles controls policies, trade practices, or selling 
maximum setup which might involve a sim- 
ilar violation? 

12. Have you considered all local licens- 
ing and tax problems? 

13. Are there any other legal problems, 
peculiar to your product, that you 
should consider? 





3. Have you, or 
the product, secured 
patent and trademark protection 
for it? 

4. What patent or similar restrictions, 
if any, are there on the production, 
distribution, sale or use of your 
new product? (For example, some 
patent licensing agreements specify 
that the licensee shall distribute his 
output only in certain geographic 
areas. ) 


§. Are there any such restrictions af- 
fecting the production, distribut- 
tion, sale, or use of parts, acces- 
sories, or supplies that are needed 


(Conclusion ) 


Reprinted from Economic Series No. 53, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, 1946. Copies of the Department of Commerce's indus- 
trial or consumer check list, or both, in booklet form can be obtained 
new product? by sending 10 cents for Economic Series No. 41, “Check List for the 

If so, what? Introduction of Consumer Products and 5 cents for Econom 
; Series No. 53, “Check List to Help You Introduce Your New Indu 
6. Are any materials, parts, or sub-as- ited Dinheate” te the Senestetandiial af Ccamnatin Wladiieas 


semblies which you need to turn 25, D.C. 





to Operate, maintain or repair your 





IEA Announces Winners of 
Annual Editorial Contest 


HE Industrial Editors Association 

of Chicago announced the win- 
ners of its 10th annual award contest 
for industrial publications at a recent 
luncheon meeting held in Chicago. 
Winners in the internal, external, trade 
and association classifications received 
the awards. 

General excellence first place win- 
ners included “Morton’s Spout,” in- 
ternal publication of Morton Salt 
Company, edited by John T. McCune; 
“Servel News,” external publication of 
Servel, Inc., edited by William A. 
Rorison; Telephony, trade publication 


114 


of Telephony Publishing Corporation, 
edited by R. C. Reno, and American 
Foundryman, publication of American 
Foundrymen’s Association, edited by 
G. R. Buhler. 

“Inland News” Inland Steel Com- 
pany’s publication, won first place in 
the best product or project story in- 
ternal classification. Don R. Cowell is 
the editor. American Paper Converter, 
published by Howard Publishing Com- 
pany, won first place in the best prod- 
uct or project story trade classification 
along with top honors in the best in- 
terpretive trade classification. P. A. 
Howard is the editor. 

In addition to its general excellence 
award, Telephony also won first place 
in the best editorial trade classification. 


Chicago Production Conference 
Scheduled March 17-19 


Chicago Technical Societies Council a: 
nounces that on March 17, 18, and 19 
it will sponsor the Chicago Producti 
Conference and Show in the Stevens 
hotel, Chicago. 

The council will be host to more th: 
2,000 Middle West production executi\ 
interested in the conference theme 
“Production for Profit.” Supplementi 
the conference, the concurrent Chica 
Production Show, with an estimated 
tendance of 20,000 production men, w 
present exhibits of 130 manufacturers 
new materials, tools, handling and pac! 
aging equipment, instruments and m 
cellaneous services 


Kramer Named Space Buyer 


Frank W. Kramer has been appoint 
space buyer of Lang, Fisher & Stashow 


Cleveland advertising agency. 
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Reilly Plastictypes mean finer 






* 








FEMALE MOLD Every plastic ad-plate made 
from this mold is identical. Raleigh is assured of greater 
uniformity, cleaner reproduction, by using Reilly PLASTIC- 
fYPES. Hundreds of national advertisers are already using 
this finer, lighter ad-plate. And Reilly PLASTICTYPES were 
enthusiastically endorsed at the recent ANPA Mechanical 
Conference. Thousands of newspaper tearsheets prove the 

erior reproduction of PLASTICTYPES, despite variance 
i mechanical production among newspapers. Watch 


( igh’s campaign in your newspaper. 


Reilly Plastictypes 


ELECTROTYPE 


> We, REILLY 
OW 305 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 6-6350 


CHICAGO + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS 
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reproduction for Raleigh 





by 
4 
F 


nea 


MALE PLA TE The Reilly PLASTICTYPE not only 


assures Raleigh cleaner, more uniform reproduction, but is 
so light that it cuts shipping costs an average of 60% —mak- 
ing airmail and first class shipments practical. This faster 
distribution, plus the faster production of the PLASTICTYPE 
itself, saves you crucial time in a production crisis. Now you 
might be inclined to discount our enthusiasm a little, due to 
our natural pride in developing the PLASTICTYPE. But you 
can't discount a tearsheet. Let us send you tearsheets of 


dozens of big campaigns now using PLASTICTYPES. 


COMPANY os 





* SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 











Advertising Volume Figures for 
February Issues of Business Papers 


Unless otherwise 


Pa 


industrial Group 1947 
Aero Digest *.1.90 
Air Conditioning & Refrig- 
eration News (w) (114x116) 262 
American Aviation (semi- 

mo? 49 
American Builder 160 
American City 94 
American Machinist (bi-w). *)442 
Architectural Forum 108 
Architectural Record 136 
Automotive & Aviation In 

dustries (semi-mo) 183 
Aviation *113 
takers’ Helper (bi-w) 156 
Bedding 69 
Brewers’ Digest 45 
Brick & Clay Record *434 
Bus Transportation 133 
Butane-Propane News YS 
Canner (w) *$/123 
Ceramic Industry *448 
Chemical & Engineering 

News 108 
Chemical Engineering (w) e272 
(hemical Industries *103 
Civil Engineering 45 
Coal Age 149 
Construction Digest (bi-w) 130 
Construction Methods (9x12) §137 
Constructor . 17 
Contractors «& Engineers 

Monthly (94x14) 4 52 
Diesel Progress (8%x11) 63 
Electric Light & Power 77 
Electrical Contracting 103 
Electrical South 47 
Electrical West 79 
Electrical World (w) 214 
Electronics 202 
Engineering & Mining 

Journal +-132 
Engineering News Record 

(w) *$)/364 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance 83 





Fire kngineering 38 
Food Industries +177 
Foundry *194 
Gas. 4s 
Gas Age (bi-w) 81 
Heating, Piping & Air Con 

ditioning 124 
Heating & Ventilating SI 
Industrial & Engineering 

Chemistry (two editions) 141 
Industrial Finishing (4\%x 

6%) . 78 
Industry & Power 137 
Iron Age (w) ° 52 
Laundry Age 47 
Machine Design °238 
Machine Tool Blue Book 


(44ex6%Q) 278 
Machinery ; s1S 
Manufacturers Record 42 
Marine Engineering & Ship 

ping Review 126 
Materials & Methods 143 
Mechanical Engineering 106 


Mechanizgation (4 13/16x 
75/18) 16 





Metal Finishing SO 
Metal Progress 120 
Mill & Factory 226 
Mining & Metallurgy $27 
Modern Machine Shop (4%%x 

614) 2x9 
Modern Packaging *130 
Modern Plastics 719) 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 132 
National Petroleum News 

(w) ose 
National Provisioner (w) 145 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) *) 409 
Ol Weekly (Cw) *8) 207 
Organic Finishing 15 
Paper Industry «& Paper 

World S 

February 1947 
Industrial 14,328 
Trade 41.866 
Karport 1,018 
Class 1,803 

Total 22,015 


116 


ges 
1946 


*119 
56 
63 

144 


106 
*491 


1c 


* 

~“— fo 
~t 3 OF 
o--I1S 


. 
14 


*99 


wits te 








note d. 


all publications are 

P 

Industrial Group 1947 
Paper Mill News (w) *$110 
Paper Trade Journal (w)...*§7230 
Petroleum Engineer 135 
Petroleum Refiner +165 
ae Gs GRSFF. cc wccecee .*+101 
Power o° ; 211 
Power Plant Engineering... 107 
Practical Builder (10%x15) 31 
»s 


Printing ‘ see ote 
Product Engineering _— 262 
Production Engineering & 


Management ae “ine 83 

Products Finishing (4%x6%4) 84 
Progressive Architecture 72 
Purchasing - 252 
Railway Age (w). aii 230 
tailway Purchases & Stores 81 
Roads & Streets.. -* , S1 
Rock Products nawikn *141 
Sewage Works Engineering 38 
Southern Power & Industry 98 
kl ra * 423 
PGR UGREEER seneccccceseccces 12 
Telephone Engineer *49 
Telephony (w) *1|94 
Textile Industries , ewe 160 
Textile World ... osoudunn 218 
Timberman , ‘tine *92 
Tool & Die Journal (5x7%) 116 
Water Works Engineering 

ae sae Gee os 55 
Water & Sewage Works... 57 
Welding Engineer — 73 
West Coast Lumberman.... 108 
Western Construction News 91 
Wood Worker ‘ are — *70 
Woodworking Digest (4%x 

61%) . . . 116 

Total 14,328 

Pp 

Trade Group 947 
American Artisan 101 
American Druggist ; 175 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 

(semi-mo) “eens *202 
Building Supply News.. 90 
Chain Store Age 

Administration Edition 

Combination ’ 27 

Druggist Edition 104 

Fountain Restaurant 36 

General Merchandise 

Variety Store Editions... 166 

Grocery Editions we 23 
Commercial Car Journal... 198 
Domestic Engineering ea 159 
Electrical Merchandising (9x 

12) ee re ~~ —_ 157 
Electrical Wholesaling 97 
Farm Implement News (bi 

w) ; oe ' esweéees 156 
Fueloil & Oil Heat........ 97 
Geyer's Topics 101 
Glass Digest ...... 16 
Hardware Age (bi-w) 440 
Hosiery & Underwear Re- 

view , . 145 
Jewelers’ Circular 

Keystone 296 


Lingerie Merchandising .... i3 


Liquor Store & Dispenser 68 
Men's Reporter (9x11%).. 13 
Mill Supplies 225 
Motor 147 
Motor Age : es 109 
NJ (National Jeweler) (5%x 

7%) . . , ’ 292 
Office Appliances (6 5/6x10) $146 
Photographic Trade News wo 
Plumbing & Heating Jour- 


nal — 58 


a ° ° 
Sheet Metal Worker , *69 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

nal sae , : $156 
Southern Hardware aadwe l 


ages 
1946 
*$120 
#8236 


143 


*/99 


A143 


*99 


148 


56 
66 
114 
105 


*6HN 


107 


16 


99 


1947 Total 5% (in Pages) Under 1946 


monthlies and have standard 7 x 10 inch type page 


Pages 

Trade Group 1947 1946 
Sporting Goods Dealer +185 l 
Syndicate Store Merchan- 

diser (416x65%) ........6.- 107 ll 

, PPP ee 4,866 4,484 

Pages 

Export Group 1947 1946 
American Automobile (over- 

seas edition) Sa ana amare 40 { 
American Exporter (two edi- 

SED -ciesbardesacavaese ‘ 362 3¢ 
Automovil Americano .... 57 E 
Caminos Y Calles......... ‘ 27 2 
Farmaceutico ............. 56 4 
Hacienda (two editions). 121 121 
Ingenieria Internacional 

COMBEFUOCCION .cccccccccss 70 \ 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Pn cciccuhamhaneen 91 109 
Petroleo Interamericano .... 65 61 
Revista Aerea Latinoameri- 

CE acnwedasaeeescesessees +21 #20 
Revista Rotaria a 9 12 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

CE BSMEEE GFEOD ccccccceeses 49 19 
World Petroleum .......... 50 8 

errr 1,018 1,052 

Pa 

Class Group 1947 1946 
Advertising Age (w) (10% x 

RED cocceoecece peoeaueuean 7189 227 
American Funeral Director \|68 6 
American Hairdresser 70 7 
American Restaurant 99 8 
Banking (7x10 3/16) 74 i3 
Dental Survey .......... 150 13 
Distribution Age ........... 62 °72 
Hospital Management ...... 71 80 
Hotel Management ......... 110 4 
Hotel World Review (w) 

CHARMESD cccccesevtcceovces *736 $35 
Industrial Marketing ....... 91 128 
Medical Economics (44x6%) 124 134 
Modern Beauty Shop....... 106 98 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo) 

GAIA) ccvecscceccesvacss 151 168 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 153 150 
Restaurant Management 8 71 
Scholastic Coach ........... 34 26 
School Management (9% x 

TaD coccesccosccesecasese 30 6 
Traffic World (w).. #101 93 
WOE cddevecsesssencecesas 1,803 1,842 


*Includes classified advertising. 
$Includes special issue. 

+ Estimated. 

|Last issue estimated. 

*Last two issues estimated 
#Last three estimated 
-~Two issues 

<x Three issues. 

tFive issues. 


issues 


* Standard 7x10 inch page starting Ma) 


1946. ; 
VFigures based on 9%x15% in 
_ page. 
®Not including Petroleum 


now published separately. 
AFigure for Cotton With 

1947, issue, 

dustries. 
eWeekly beginning January 194 


NOTE: The figures must 


Cotton 


above 


became Tex 


*h type 
Processing 


Januar 


tile I 
7. 


not 


quoted or reproduced without permissi: 


December, 1946, fig 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 
have indicated just the 
estimated Water &€ Sewage 
total should have been 840 instead 
January, 1947, total for 
neer should have 7 


Corrections : 


been 72 instead « 


December 
Work 


ure I 
shot 
iss 
oe 19 
of §& 


Telephone En 


yf 69 





February Volume 4.3°, (in Pages) Less Than 1946 


1946 
15,635 
4,454 
1,052 
1,842 


23.013 


Page Gain % Gain Two Months 
1,307 8.4 Industrial ; 
s82 + B85 Trade 
34 3.2 Export 
sy 2.1 Class 
998 4 Total 


INDUSTRIAL 


1947 1946 Page Gain 
28.676 31,925 3,249 
10,311 . 9,365 946 
2,726 2,731 5 
3,509 3,599 90 
45,222 17,620 2,398 
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|, 48 


1946 
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With the largest net paid hospital cir- 
culation in the United States, the At of 
; hospital magazine preferred by hos- Of 
pital executives is rapidly becoming 
the advertising medium preferred by ! 
those who sell to hospitals. }) 


Retorgncs Bore 100 E, OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11 


THE MARKET The Only Hospital Publi- 


DATA BOOK - : ~ 
Business cation which is a member 
Publications 


Edition of both the ABC and ABP 
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A record of the activities and plans 
of the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters. 





N.ILA A. Ylews 


Chairman of the Board: ARNO O 


WITT, Manager, Sales Promotion, 


Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pennsylvania. 


President and General Manager: W 


LANE WITT 


National Headquarters: 100 EF. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


McGraw-Hill Will Make Annual 
$1,000 Award to NIAA Chapter 


DVANCEMENT in the field of 
4 industrial advertising will be 
recognized in a new award made pos- 
sible through a special grant by the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
New York. 

Simultaneous statements by James 
H. McGraw, Jr., president of Mce- 
Graw-Hill, and W. Lane Witt, presi- 
dent of NIAA, stated that the 
“McGraw-Hill Award” of $1,000 
and a suitable certificate will be made 
annually. 

Eligible for the award will be the 
25 NIAA chapters in the United 
States in Canada. An award com- 
mittee will each year select the chap- 
ter that has made “the most valuable 
contribution to the advancement of 
industrial advertising as a constructive 
force for economic and social progress 
during the preceding 12 months.” 

Full details will be revealed when 
the award is formally established at 
NIAA’s Silver Anniversary Confer 





Scenes at the Chicago Industrial Advertisers Association February meeting include (left, 
left to right) John H. Dykstra, Barber Greene Company; Vern Evans, Veritone Company; 
Howard Cohenour, Buda Company, and John Taylor, J. P. Taylor Publishing Company; (right) 


Harold Green, speaker of the evening. 


ence June 15-18 in Milwaukee. A 
booklet, now in preparation, will state 
McGraw-Hill’s purpose in creating the 
award, outline the scope of activities 
to be considered, and give regulations 
governing administration. 

“The period ahead for all of us in 
American industry is full of great 
challenge and great opportunity for 
industrial advertising,” Mr. McGraw 





Pictured at the speakers’ table at a recent meeting of the New York Industrial Advertisers 
Association are (left to right) Charles W. Shugert, Shell Oil Company; Walter Bowe of 


Walter Dorwin Teague; Henry R. Webel, G. M. Basford Company, guest speaker; Adin L. 


Davis, Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, president of NYIAA; Mrs. Webel; and 


Spencer Jones, Schuyler Hopper Company. 


said in announcing the award. ‘The 
task of maintaining our production 
at capacity levels and further improv- 
ing our standards of living calls for 
a selling job of unprecedented magni- 


tude. 


and can— 





“Advertising should 
take over a greater amount of the 
selling load. And in doing so, the 
cost of getting orders can be sub 
stantially reduced. That’s what we 


call ‘mechanized selling.’ 


“But advertising will have to grow 
in strength to reach these significant 
objectives. There is much more we 
need to know about advertising pe: 
formance; what makes efficient and 
resultful advertising. Practical rm 
search into copy techniques, in read 
ership media selection, marketin; 
buying habits and so on, is increa 
ingly important. Above all, we m 
have greater interchange of knowled 
of proven methods between advert 


ing men. 


“The local chapters of the Nation 


Industrial Advertisers Associatio 


seem to us to be ideally equipped 
carry on such constructive and cr 


ative work, directed toward improv: 
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L Le Industrial Markets 


The other side is the side where, and 


All who enter this ‘““gateway’’ may do so 
with the assurance of going somewhere. 
For this is the gateway that leads to the 
men who Jive and WORK on the long, 
broad highway of industrial advancement 
through engineering. 

Openminded, receptive, resourceful and 
zealous: Those are the cumulative attri- 
butes of the engineers and industrialists 
who follow basic progress through ME- 
CHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


Men of that calibre are worth going-to 
... where they live and where they work. 
It is to top-flight men of industry that 
this gateway leads, flanked on one side by 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING and on 
the other side by the MECHANICAL 
CATALOG and DIRECTORY. 


when, mechanical engineers throughout 
the industries write the specifications. 
At that point...the specifying and buy- 
ing point...the Mechanical Catalog goes 
into action as the most comprehensive 
guide to sources of supply for mechanical 


equipment and related parts and materials. 


The effective approach and follow- 
through to more than 23,000 engineers 
and industrialists provided by these two 
publications are still available at compar- 
atively low cost. We invite your inquiry. 

Mechanical Engineering (monthly) and 
the Mechanical Catalog (annual) are pub- 
lished by The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers—The Technical Part- 


ner of Industry. 





“ a tint oe ti eer a Oat! 





THE AMERICAN SOCIETY °/ MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St. New York 18, N.Y. 


Midwest Office: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Mill Supplies 


reaches and influences execu- 
tives and salesmen in industrial 
distributor organizations re- 
sponsible for more than 90% of 
the industry’s tota! sales volume. 


Mill Supplies 


has enjoyed reader acceptance 
second to none in the business 
paper field for 36 years. Sub- 
scription renewals consistently 
averaging 85%. 


Mill Supplies 


can help you increase sales 
through mill supply houses by 
developing industrial distribu- 
tion outlets and improving the 
sales effectiveness of your pres- 
ent distributors. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 





A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 W. 42nd St. - N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
A.B. C. — MEMBER — A.B. P. 
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During his recent trip to the Pacific Coast, W. Lane Witt, president and general manager 
of NIAA, spoke to industrial advertising groups in Portland, Spokane, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. He is shown here with A. X. Schilling (left), Southern California Edison Company, 
vice-president of the Industrial Advertising Association of Southern California in Los Angeles 


performance of advertising. Here is 
surely a fine opportunity for more 
cooperative study, and for the valu- 
able interchange of experiences at the 
practical local level. 

“It is to stimulate more of this kind 
of useful activity, and to provide 
some recognition for outstanding 
accomplishments, that the McGraw- 
Hill Award has been conceived. If 
it serves these purposes in even a 
modest way, it will have generously 
fulfilled my hopes for it.” 

Mr. Witt stated that the NIAA 
board of directors had unanimously 
approved plans for the award. 

“We think this to be one of the 
most outstanding contributions yet 
made to advancing the development 
of industrial advertising and market- 
ing,” Mr. Witt said. 

“The strength of NIAA lies largely 
in its chapter structure, and it is the 
belief of our board of directors that 
your contribution will be an incentive 
and a challenge to our chapter groups 
to grow even stronger and better.” 


®@ CIAA Hears Green 
Talk on Sales Training 


Chicago Industrial Advertisers, at- 
tending their February meeting at the 
Builders Club, heard Harold Green 
tell of the long range sales training 
program developed by the lamp divi- 
sion of the General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland. Mr. Green is 
in charge of industry promotion and 
lighting sales training at Nela Park. 

Mr. Green described the versatility 
required of salesmen in G-E’s lamp 
division. Besides their sales duties, 
lamp division salesmen must be famil- 
iar with technical problems in the 
lighting field, he said. This requires 
high initial qualifications for salesmen 
and also a specialized training period. 
He outlined the sales training program 
set up by G-E at Nela Park. Conclud- 


ing, Mr. Green showed slide films of 
the “University of Light” at Nela 
Park. 

Prior to Mr. Green’s talk, George 
D. Crain, Jr., publisher of INpUsTRIAL 
MarKETING, spoke briefly on the 28th 
anniversary of CIAA’s founding. 

On March 10, CIAA members will 
hear R. B. Williams of Reincke, Meyer 
& Finn talk on marketing in industrial 
advertising. 


@ MIMA Hears History 

of Industrial Advertising 

The “tell how” kind of advertising 
has demonstrated through the years 
that it is the soundest and most effec 
tive of all, Walter Painter, advertising 
manager of Technical Publishing 
Company, Chicago, told the Milwau- 
kee Industrial Marketing Association 
Feb. 13, at the Plankinton hotel. He 
spoke on “75 Years of Improvement 
in Industrial Advertising.” 

“What the product is, where and 
how to use it, why it is better and 
where it can be bought are still the 
fundamental questions users want an- 
swered,” Mr. Painter said. “‘Success- 
ful advertisers continue to build their 
advertisements around these elements.” 

With the aid of slides, he took his 
audience into the early history of ad- 
vertising. He illustrated how wood 
cuts were the only visual selling aids 
in 19th century advertisements. 


® Finney Tells RIMA to Key 
Ads to Editorial Formula 


“Advertisers should key their ad- 
vertising to the prevailing editorial 
formula,” Burnham Finney, editor ot 
American Machinist, advised members 
of the Rockford Industrial Marketers 
Feb. 11 at the University Club. 

In a speech titled “An Editor Looks 
at Industrial Advertising,” Mr. Finne: 
outlined these general recommenda- 
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tions, based on readership surveys 


made by McGraw-Hill Publishing 


( 


ompany: 


1. It pays to search extensively 
in the field for new and interesting 
applications of your products. 

2. Obtain and use specific facts 
and figures about product applica- 
tions, and avoid making generalities 
in your advertising. 

3. Get the best possible photo- 
graphs and sketches of your prod- 
uct in action. 

4. Use these photographs and 
sketches generously, and keep the 
copy as condensed as possible. 

§. Make your advertising easy, 
painless and speedy for the reader. 

6. Don’t be afraid to present 
fundamentals in your advertising. 
You can go on the assumption that 
the reader knows nothing about 
your product. 

7. Don’t be afraid to repeat the 
same ideas over again, keeping them 
up-to-date. That is the successful 
editorial formula, and should be 
also the successful advertising 
formula. 

8. Always remember that the 
reader is reading your advertising 
for the same reason that he reads 
the editorial contents, fot to be 
entertained, but to be educated. 

9. Tell the reader how your 
product can help him, not how 
good the product is in itself. 

10. Remember that the editor’s 
and the advertiser’s objectives have 
a lot more in common than at first 
meets the eye. 


® Sauer Talks Photography 
to Montreal Chapter 


Simplicity should be the guiding 


factor in most photography used for 


dvertising purposes, asserted Max 


Sauer, of Arnott, Rogers and Sauer, 


1 recent illustrated address on in- 
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Burnham Finney (right), editor of American 
h 


A 


Mochinist, sits with R. A. Horner, sales man- 
ser of Barber-Colman Company, at the 

ruary meeting of the Rockford Industrial 
Viarketers Association. Mr. Finney spoke on 
An Editor Looks at Industrial Advertising.” 


Who will “FIGHT” TO 
GET YOUR PRODUCTS 


in Cities and Counties? 


There is one man who has the incentive to 


put up a fight to get your products, once he is Py sitio 


sold on their value. He is the engineer or Works 


technical official. 

He is hired to get the work done the best way 
He knows engineering and construction meth- 
ods. It is easy for him to see how your prod- 
ucts can speed up work, cut costs, do the job 
better, etc. 





You get quicker and surer results in the mar 
ket among cities and counties when you sell the 
engineer or technical official first. 

Specializing in the 

Selecting the right men related phases of 


: public work: 
Many thousands are engaged in public work 


in some capacity. PUBLIC WORKS Maga- Highways 

zine selects from the masses the men you must Streets 

sell first—the engineering officials. It is edited Sewage Disposal 
for them. It goes to as nearly as possible 100% Water Works 

of them. You do not have to buy large waste Airports 
circulations to reach this “real buying power.” Garbage Disposal 
Nor do you have to be content with partial cov- Snow Removal, 
erage. etc. 


Save $10 to $55 a Thousand 


Because PUBLIC WORKS Magazine's circulation For Detailed 
; ‘ a Relerence Dato 
is concentrated among the engineers and _ technical THE MARKET 


officials, the cost per thousand engineers is low. You DATA BOOK 


save $10 to $55 a thousand on your advertising to 





these all-important engineering officials in cities and 
counties by using PUBLIC WORKS Magazine. Let 
us send full details. 

Write for our bulletin “Choosing Advertising Media 
in the Public Works Field.” 


PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 





308 East 45th St. New York 17, N. Y. 








“I couldn't keep house without the 
Market Data Book. I use it more than any other 


source of information. On two special occasions I actually placed 
contracts with publications advertising in your book who were not 
contacting me. I cannot imagine how an industrial advertising man- 
ager could do without the combination of Industrial Marketing and 
The Market Data Book. My book is generally about worn out by the 
time a new edition is available.” 
—W. W. French 
Director of Sales Promotion 


Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 
Mishawaka, Indiana 
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dustrial photography before mem- 
bers of the Technical Advertisers As- 
sociation of Montreal at the Ritz- 
Carleton Hotel. 

“The view-point from which a 
photograph is taken is extremely im- 
portant,” said Mr. Sauer. “Its ob- 
servance often transforms what might 
otherwise be an ordinary picture into 
a masterpiece.” 

In the realm of color photography, 
Mr. Sauer said that it is essential for 
the most interesting and dramatic re- 
sults to choose the early morning or 
late afternoon hours when shadows 
are no longer and the chromatic 


values of the sunlight create their 
most striking effects. 


®@ Name Partial List of 
Speakers at Conference 

An impressive array of speakers will 
address NIAA’s Silver Anniversary 
Conference June 15-18 in Milwaukee, 
according to Harry G. Hoffman, 
chairman, program committee. A par- 
tial list follows: 

Al Staehle, publisher of Factory, 
will be keynote speaker of the confer- 
ence. A panel discussion on manage- 
ment’s view of advertising conducted 
by William A. Marsteller, vice-presi- 
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iTS FASCINATING 


BUT x iF YOU 


woR 
know HOW T 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce supplies 


CAN BE 


FASCINATING 


IT TAKES AN ALERT EXECUTIVE 
TO PICK A LIKELY STATISTIC 
AND MAKE IT WORK FOR HIM 


-—- 





those fascinating business facts in the Central West—the nation’s 


greatest industrial area. In fact, it’s the only daily business 


publication that concentrates on that one job for more 


than 100,000 decision-making Central Western 


executives. They're alert fellows, receptive 
to likely statistics, ready to act on 


profitable facts and figures you can give 


them in your advertising. 








Chicago Hournal of Commerce 


The source of daily business news in the nation's greatest industrial area 
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dent of Edward Valves and past-presi- 


dent of the Chicago chapter of NIAA, 


will follow. Four executives of dif 
ferent companies, including a presi 
dent, treasurer, sales manager and chief 
engineer, will participate in the panel. 

John V. Gill, economist for At- 
lanta Refining Company, and A. H 
“Red” Motley, president of Parade 
Publications, will speak at the confer- 
ence luncheon meeting June 16. This 
will be followed by inspection trips 
to some of Milwaukee’s industrial 
plants. 

Dick Dodds, vice-president of Lang, 
Fisher & Stashower, and past president 
of NIAA, will conduct the June 17 
morning session. “The Advertising 
Manager’s Opportunity for Added 
Service to His Company,” will be the 
theme of the morning meeting. It 
will be divided into research, public 
relations, labor relations and sales pro- 
motion sessions. Donald Knowlton, 
Hill & Knowlton, will speak on public 
relations; Dr. Donald R. G. Cowan 
will talk on commercial research, and 
Gene Robers, sales promotion manager 
of The Weatherhead Company, will 
conduct the sales promotion talk. 


Gordon Monfort, Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company, Peoria, Ill., will report 
on results of a survey of the needs and 
requirements of more than 400 editors, 
at the June 18 morning meeting. Jay 
Ferch, Globe-Union Company, will 
follow with a presentation of modern 
visual selling methods. 


® NIAA Conference to 
Display Annual Ad 
Panels Exhibit 


The industrial advertising panels ex- 
hibit, an annual event at NIAA con- 
ventions, will be one of the featured 
attractions at the Silver Anniversary 
Conference in Milwaukee this year. 

John Dilot, A. O. Smith Corpora- 
tion, is chairman of this year’s panels 
committee. He will be assisted by L. 
P. Niessen, Cutler-Hammer,  vice- 
chairman; B. M. Walberg, Cramer- 
Krasselt Company, secretary; M. R. 
Crossman, Cramer-Krasselt Company, 
treasurer; Howard D. Camm, Scott- 
Telander Advertising Agency; Her- 
bert A. Fuhry, E. F. Schmidt Com- 
pany, and Arthur H. Oberndorfer, 
Hevi-Duty Electric Company. 

Advertising campaigns may be en- 
tered in any of the following four 
classifications: 

Class A. Industrial product cam- 
paigns in trade, business and general 
magazines. 

Class B. Industrial institution! 
campaign in trade, business and gen- 
eral magazines. 

Class C. Industrial direct mail 
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campaigns other than sales litera- 

ture. 

Class D. Industrial catalogs and 
sales literature. 

All entries are to be mailed to NIAA 
1947 Panels Committee, P. O. Box 
1326, Milwaukee 1, Wis. No entries 
will be considered if postmarked later 
than midnight, June 1, 1947. A $10 
entry fee will be charged for each 
entry submitted. 

Judges will award engraved plaques 
for the outstanding campaigns in each 
classification, and certificates of merit 
for meritorious campaigns in each 
classification. All awards will be pre- 
sented to winners on Wednesday morn- 
ing, June 18, during the regular session 
of the conference. 

NIAA is mailing rules of the com- 
petition to all active members. 


@ New England Chapter 
Hears Jervis Talk 


Norman L. _ Jervis, consultant, 
Sweet’s Catalog Service, New York, 
told members of Western New Eng- 
land’s NIAA chapter about “The 
Seven Dynamics of Industrial Catalog 
Design,” Feb. 13, in Hartford. 

Mr. Jervis pointed out that the prob- 
lem of whether a company should have 
one or several catalogs according to 
product families is best solved by tail- 
oring the catalog to the market it is 
expected to reach. He added that the 
number of markets with differing 
problems decide the number of cata- 
logs that will be needed. 

He also graphically explained each 
of his theories with colored slides. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 56] 
Export Marketing 


dent, Business Publishers International 
Corporation, a subsidiary publishing 
unit, will direct operations. 


Announce War Surplus 
Available for Export 


The War Assets Administration has 
nounced the lifting of restrictions 
on sales of surplus property for ex- 
port. Except on items controlled by 
other agencies, no differentiation will 
made as to whether property is to 
purchased for export or domestic 
Purchasers for export will be 
le to participate in all public offer- 
ss of surplus property on an equal 
s with other purchasers. 


—_ 


Jepartment of Commerce 


Issues World Trade Guide 


The Department of Commerce has 
ied a new booklet to guide business 
n toward more profitable exporting 
i importing. Titled, “Guides for 
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New World Traders,” the booklet was Fensholt Elects Two 
prepared by the Office of International John B. Rodgers and Willis A. Weld, 
Trade. account executives of Fensholt Company, 
pany 
The material cites reliable sources Chicago, have been elected vice-presidents 
. : ; ‘ f the company. 
of information and advice available ee ee 
to foreign traders. It lists the many 
kinds of foreign trade data obtainable 
from the OIT. It also warns of the 


Gardner Displays Appoints Stoodt 


Robert N. Stoodt has been appointed 
advertising manager of Gardner Displays, 


pitfalls that befell business men after Pittsburgh, to succeed Robert E. Quaid. 
World War I. Mr. Quaid has been named director of 
‘Guides for New World Traders” sales in the company’s Chicago ofhce. 


may be obtained at 10 cents a copy 
from field offices of the Department 
of Commerce or from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 


Winslow Appointed PR Director 


Ralph Winslow has been appointed di- 
rector of public relations of Koppers 
: : Company, Pittsburgh, in addition to his 
235 Bm Gen duties as advertising manager. 





AN ESTABLISHED 


IN A GREAT SIX-STATE 
INDUSTRIAL MARKET 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY is a natural adver- 
tising and sales promotion approach to the CONSTRUC- 
TION INDUSTRY in Oklahoma, Méissouri, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, and Mississippi. With its ESTAB- 
LISHED READERSHIP and a long record of constructive 
and efficient service, CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTH- 
LY'S inclusion in your sales promotion plans will assure 


complete and effective contact. 


® Individually Operated 

® Audited Circulation 

® Detailed News Reports 

® Advertiser & Agency Accepted 


First in Current Construction News, in Advertising, in Circulation in 
the Lower Mississippi Valley. 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONT : 


Reporting 
CONSTRUCTION acriviries | | 
In Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiana 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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LOOK T0 


'y For the Big Orders 
from the 
Aviation Industry 





LENTY of big orders in 1947 .. 
P sss new airports and improve- 
ment of 412 others have been already 
approved under the Federal Aid 
program. (An itemized 26 page re- 
port of 1947 proposed airport con- 


struction will be gladly furnished.) 


More airports mean a rapidly grow- 
ing market not only for airport equip- 
ment — hangers, lighting equipment, 
fueling systems, pipe, graders, mow- 
ers, rollers, fire-fighting equipment, 
and the like. 


More airports also mean more 
fixed base operators, who buy air- 
planes, accessories, supplies, parts, 
shop equipment, paints, lubricants, 


fuel, and similar things. 


If your product can be employed 
in building and equipping an air- 
port, or in servicing and handling 


planes, you can keep it before the 








PROBLEMS . 








Color Photography in 
Advertising 


For the past three years, our company 
has been using advertising campaigns made 
up of Kodachrome inserts similar to those 


| attached These were prepared in thefr 


entirety by our agency, and appeared in 
national business publications in petro 
leum, construction and farm fields. During 
this time, we have received very favorable 
comments both from publications and from 
our distributor organization. With the 
present printing and engraving difhculties 
and the prospects for this type of work 
in the future, we are tempted to change 
our program and limit our advertisements 
to two colors, spending the difference in 
our budget for additional insertions 

Before we make this step, however, we 
would like to ask your opinion as to 
measuring the value of Kodachrome ad 
vertisements appearing a limited number 
of times against black and white or two 
color appearing regularly. We have been 
told that Kodachrome commands a reten 
tive value approximately four times over 
that of black and white or two-color ad 
vertisements, and we would appreciate 
learning if this is the result of definite 
surveys or someone's unfounded opinion 
Any assistance you are able to give us will 
be sincerely appreciated 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Several have been queried on their 
evaluation of the relative merits of 
Kodachrome, painted art, two-color 
and black and white advertising. 


Apparently no data has been com- 
piled on this subject with special ref- 
erence to business papers. Daniel Starch 
has, however, made a special analysis 
of the “seen-associated” readership fig- 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


of the visibility results of 15,028 re 
cent magazine advertisements shows 
that, on the average, the additional 
cost for color is 
amply justified by 
increased visibility. 
In fact, four color 
treatment actually 
pays a premium of 
6% over black and 
white. 

“Specifically, the 
final figures show 
that for every 100 
persons attracted 
by a dollar spent in 
a black and white 
advertisement, there were 106 persons 
attracted by a dollar spent for a four 
color advertisement. 





Keith J. Evan: 


“In evaluating these figures, it 
should be remembered that they rep 
resent the average results for adver- 
tisements for a wide variety of prod 
ucts (most probably not industrial), 
and in themselves have varied degree of 
effectiveness. To some extent, there- 
fore, they measure the creative work, 
as well as the inherent effectiveness of 
the color or space unit used.” 

We also queried several people in 
the photographic and printing ink 
fields, who did not make such a clear 
cut conclusion as did Dr. Starch. One 
manufacturer went through some 15, 
000 ratings for general magazines for 











the year 1945 without getting any p 
important ground phases of the in- ures in general magazines. His over- ; “ad 
‘ ‘ over-all averages which would indi 
dustry at small cost. With ONE pub- all averages are: 5 ° : 
ti bh all teh : cate any clear-cut preference for color lis 
ication you reacn a men who pian . —_ -L , » 20O¢ y ° e 
, Tita alias . One-page black and white 29% At least the margin for color was not D 
and operate airports... men respon- > 7 , . 707 - + ° r 
bi : . + hand! ‘ ° ' One-page two-color 32% sufficient to prove that it was a better 
sibie tor service and han Ing OF Civili, > sa («(t . ‘ ° 
. . One-page four-color 39% dollar buy. In this case, the adver 
commercial and military aircraft. D a i : » £ es . ; M4 
r. Starch’s “‘seen-associated” figure tising manager, who is a competent h 
Aim at the big orders through the... . ‘ ‘ 
means the per cent of all persons read- research man as well, came to the con . 
- . . . . { 
Guidebook of the Aviation ing a given issue of a publication who clusion that any differences shown 
t The-G d . . ¢ 
industry On-The-Groun have seen the advertisement and have were due to the chance errors in th al 
read some portions of it sufhciently to sampling process. or 
* . 7 . : : ‘ . may G 
e note what the company ofr product Another manufacturer in the fiel: p 
a i la ROL was, but less than half of the reading said that he knew of no research al 
matter. though his own experience covering r 
. In his Vol. 7, No. 1, 1943 issue variety of consumer and _ industria 
MDE CEC of Tested Copy.” hi . nd 3 
a 4 ‘ of “Tested Copy,” his company pub- products, would indicate that realisn Vv 
> 4 a , lication, Dr. Starch reported on the had an edge in readership over othe 
& ‘ ye at Ions effectiveness of color versus black and techniques every time. This woul h 
white. From this we quote: “A study (Continued on Page 134) . 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17 B 
A CONOVOR-MAST PUBLICATION Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales managemer! A 
° problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requeste< 
I} 
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| CONTINUED FROM PaGE 33] 


Sales Management 


it Sylvania, that we have today a 
much keener organization than we 
had under the old regime, and that a 
keener organization will be needed to 
cope with the situations that are 
bound to arise in a competitive era, 
ind that probably in the not too far 
distant future. 

We are certain that we have devel- 
oped the stature and the caliber of our 
personnel, and that our division man- 
agers are capable and efficient operators 
in respect to the functions we have 
delineated for them. Our morale has 
improved, and even though our per- 
sonnel turnover is still nothing to be 
proud of, we know that the rate has 
been cut down considerably. 

Our costs of selling expressed in the 
ratio of selling expense versus sales has 
shown very marked improvement. | 
would not be so foolish as to attribute 
all of this improvement to our theories 
of decentralization. Part of it, I am 
sure, results from the increased volume 
and part from the shortage of mer- 
chandise and the resultant ease of sell- 
ing during the past few years. But in 
all fairness to’ our basic psychology, 
we can certainly attribute part of the 
saving to the theories and the practice 
of decentralization. Expressing our 
sales expense for the year 1937 as an 
index of 100, this is our performance 
up until the present time: 


1937 100.0 
1938 102.7 
1939 83.9 
1940 80.4 
1941 59.8 
1942 a $6.2 
1943 67.0 
1944 73.2 
1945 75.0 
1946 ae 55.3 


Publishers to Cooperate in 
Printing Industrial Books 
Magazines of Industry, New York, pub- 
ers of Modern Industry and Modern 
Distribution, and Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, will cooperate in publishing books 
business and industrial management 
er the title, “Modern Industry Li- 


\rthur W. Pearce, economics editor of 
Modern Industry, has been appointed di- 

r of the library. The first book 

ned for publication is “A Handbook 

Public Relations,” to be edited by 
Glenn and Denny Griswold, editors of 

Relations News. Individual chap- 
in the handbook will be written by 
nent public relations directors and 
sellors 


Monthly Opens 4 New Offices 


ansportation Supply News, Chicago, 
pened new offices at 3185 Chestnut 


St. Philadelphia; 2102 Farmers Bank 
Bu ‘ding, Pittsburgh; 3145 Superior Ave., 
C eland; and 112 W. Ninth St., Los 


eies 





Here Is a Selling Aid Not To Be Overlooked 


»sthe ONLY Catalogue, Buyers Service and Engineering 
Handbook published for and reaching the entire Paper and 


Pulp Manufacturing Industry. 


Plan now to make your 


product story a part of this one volume—*3 books-in-one” 
file of organized buying information. 
tive, intelligent, continuous selling job through this year- 
*round reference volume reaching the men who buy and spe- 


cify in EVERY paper and pulp mill in the U. S. and Canada. 








You can do an effec- 


AVAILABLE 


One page, two pages 
and multiple pages. 
Also 4, 8, 12, 16 page 
inserts—-or your spe- 
cially prepared cata- 
logue to be made part 
of the volume. 





MILL MEN from top executives down through all departments have expressed 


their enthusiastic approval of the PAPER 
and Engineering Handbook in letters, hailing it 
specifying and ordering equipment and materials. 


AND PULP MILL CATALOGUE 
as an indispensable aid in 
Give your salesmen and 


your advertising the support of year ‘round on-the-job representation through 


in 


EV 


ly 
giv 


te 





the CATALOGUE 


PAPER 
AND PAPER WORLD 
the oldest ABC month 


with important mill men 
who voluntarily subscribe 


RESULTS! 


it’s the best kind of insurance for “‘pay off’’ 


your drive for business. The 1947-48 CATALOGUE is now 


ERY MONTH THE 
INDUSTRY 


serving the Industry 
es you direct contact 


it USE IT FOR 















Illinois 
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AO 


The engineers, contractors 
responsible for distributing public works funds in Illinois— 
Indiana—Ohio will spend $850,000,000 during 1947. The 
ground floor approach to this market is through the adver- 


tising pages of Construction 
Digest . . . news magazine 
of the construction industry 
with 8,000 readers who make 
buying decisions in this im- 
portant market. 


ONSTRUCTION 


Indiana Ohio Public Work 


being compiled—make your space reservation now! 


$9 EAST VAM BUREN STREET, CHICAGO. 5 


ROUND FLOOR APPROACH 





and public works officials 







} Ce) oy 


Indianapolis 















UBLICATIONS, INC. 


iit 
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THE First 
MAGAZINE 
OF WELDING 


FIRST IN... 
YEARS OF SERVICE 


FIRST IN... 
PAID CIRCULATION 


FIRST IN... 
EDITORIAL COVERAGE 


FIRST IN... 
NUMBER OF ADVERTISERS 


FIRST InN... 
VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 


FIRST IN... 
RESULTS! 


The Welding Engineer is the 
only A.B.C.—A.B.P. publication 
serving the welding industry 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


m= WELDING NGINEER 


Executive and Sales Offices 
330 West 42nd Street © New York 18, N. Y. 


Editorial and Production Offices 
520 North Michigan Ave. e Chicago 11, Ill. 


Also Publishers of 
THE WELDING ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Books 


for Marketing Men 








PREPARATION OF COMPANY 
ANNUAL REPORTS 


By Ernest Dale 


Published 1946, by American 
Management Association, 

330 W. 42d St., New York 18. 
Price: $3 ($2 to AMA members). 


No single study published by the Amer- 
ican Management Association has been 
more timely, authoritative and helpful 
than this concise manual. 


The author, an AMA staff member, 
was guided in his study by an advisory 
committee of experienced specialists from 
the fields of public relations, business 
journalism, accounting and management 
engineering. The group included such 
men as Weston Smith, business editor of 
Financial World, who conducts that pub- 
lication’s annual financial report compe 
tition; W. Howard Chase, director of 
public relations, General Foods Corpora- 
tion, and William H. Franklin, controller, 
Caterpillar Tractor Company. 

Foundation of the study was a detailed 
analysis of the 1944 and 1945 annual 
reports published by manufacturing com- 
panies listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange 

Drawing on stockholder surveys con 
ducted for General Foods and Alleghany 
Ludlum and the annual analyses of Finan- 
cial World, Mr. Dale has established a 
comprehensive, balanced outline of the 
essential requirements for publishing com- 
plete, interesting and lucid reports 

A series of helpful check lists will help 
public relations or advertising men bridge 
the gulf that often separates them from 
the accounting fraternity Approximately 
half the book is devoted to the “financial 
narrative,” offering guideposts for achiev- 
ing interest and clarity in presenting busi- 
ness facts to lay workers and investors 

The author gives considerable attention 
to the “non-financial narrative,” a grow 
ing tool for presenting company policy 
on management, research, employe rela 
tions, ownership and advertising 

The final section on preparation, print- 
ing and distribution, offers a useful pro 
duction time table, a check list for co- 
ordinating the work of various depart 
ments concerned with the financial state- 
ment, and a review of the best practices 
in format, illustration, graphic presenta 
tion, and distribution 

Particularly interesting are suggestions 
for achieving wider distribution to the 
many “publics” having a stake in a cor- 
poration’s progress. The author notes in 
creasing emphasis on reaching distribu- 
tors, dealers, suppliers, bankers and cred- 
itors through trade, financial and business 
papers 

Such companies as Standard Oil (N 
J.), General Electric, Johns-Manville, A. 
T. & T. and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
are carrying their story to the public at 
large through newspaper and magazine 
advertisements. Others are mailing their 
reports to carefully-pruned lists of opin- 
ion-torming elements, such as government 
officials and legislators; colleges, schools 
and libraries; business leaders and associa- 
tion officials, and local community re 
ligious leaders 

We highly recommend this study to all 
top management, accounting, sales, ad- 
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vertising and public relations men why 
participate directly or indirectly in the 
presentation of corporate facts to the 
public—Hat BURNETT. 


HOW TO SELECT BETTER SALESMEN 


By William Rados 


Published 1946, by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York II. 
Price: $5. 


In these days when psychological apti 
tude testing is booming as the result of 
the large scale personnel-selection pro 
grams in the military services, it is re 
freshing to find an objective, middle-of 
the road appraisal of the subject by a 
working sales executive 

William Rados is associate director of 
the department of sales and merchandis 
ing of Schenley Distillers Corporation, N 
Y., and an active worker in the National 
Society of Sales Training Executives. 

In this 421-page working text, M1 
Rados has distilled much of his own ex 
perience in the beverage field, which has 
had especially high turnover of sales per 
sonnel. He has drawn heavily on cas 
experiences of other sales managers wh« 
are members of the NSSTE’s and the Na 
tional Federation of Sales Executives. 

The lasting success of any salesman 
selection program, he feels, rests in the 
reliability with which it rates applicants 
according to this four-point classification 


1. He cannot sell. 
2. He can sell but disqualifies him 
self in other ways (for example, he is 

a trouble-maker) 

3. He can sell and is otherwise 
qualified. 
4. He can sell and has potentials for 
promotion. 
The book approaches the field in relation 
to three basic factors—the nature of dif 
ferences among salesmen; the basic traits 
that generally distinguish the successful 
salesman; and the specific nature of th 
problem of measuring human traits. 

The need for more formal methods of 
aptitude testing, Mr. Rados finds, depends 
largely upon the degree of success the 
sales manager is now having in finding and 
training successful salesmen. If the execu’ 
tive is already batting .900, it is obvious 
that the best psychologist in the business 
could only increase the score by 10% 
On the other hand, if the sales manager 
is picking a large number of lemons, 
more formal selection programs may offer 
a great potential 

The book is profusely documented with 
case histories and illustrated with ques: 
tionnaires and rating torms being used 
a variety of industrial and consumer se 
ing fields. The working sales manag 
will find it a valuable source for ideas at 
a useful guide for improving his own 
salesman-selection program. 


Home Building Contracts 

During 1946, contracts for resident 
construction totalling more than $3.1 b 
lion were awarded in the 37 states east 
the Rocky Mountains, according to F. V 
Dodge Corporation, New York. This 
an all-time high. The previous high w 
in 1928 when contract awards react 
more than $2.7 billion. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 42] 


Greenfield Campaign 


— vorable comment and inquiries, ac- 
cording to Greenfield’s main ofhce, 


rhe distributors and salesmen. 

“e Because of such outstanding results, 
the company decided to use four-color 
inserts again in 1947. Since 1947 
marks the 75th anniversary of Green- 
field, this year’s campaign will feature 
a series of 12 oil paintings depicting 
the story of the Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corporation from 1872 to the present 

- time. Two prominent artists, John 

of Newton Howitt and Rico Tomaso, 

ro were engaged to do the paintings. 

7 The theme of this series is not, in 
the strictest sense, institutional. It is 
rather a combination of product sell- 

- ing and prestige-building copy. Signifi- 

N cant incidents in the history of the 

” company are dramatized, and these, in 
turn, high-light some major develop- 

Ar ment that Greenfield has contributed 

“ to the screw threading industry. 

er The Greenfield name is well-estab- 

isi lished throughout the world. Because 

. quality is important in its tools, Green- 
field believes. that the same quality 

n should carry over into its advertising. 

he For this reason, as well as to gain at- 


tention, it felt full-color advertise- 
ments were worth using in a business 
publication. The same engineers and 
industrial men that buy Greenfield 
tools are impressed by technicolor 
movies and the bright colors used in 
the class magazines. Hence, the com- 
pany asked, “Why not use color in 
Yn business magazines?” 

Copy for each of the ads combines 
the general with the specific, bringing 
he into focus individual GTD achieve- 
ments against a background of chang- 
ing industrial conditions. 


he Both the 1946 and 1947 programs 
id were planned and prepared by Green- 
held’s advertising agency, the Chan- 
ning L. Bete Co., Greenfield, Mass., 
under the direction of Mr. Helbig. 


Food Industries Establishes 
Bi-Annual Achievement Award 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company's 
1d Industries announces the establish- 
nt of a food industries’ award for out 
nding achievements in food technology 
food engineering 
The award will be made every other 
ir to the company or group in the com- 
y responsible for the development. The 
t presentation will be made at the meet- 
of the Institute of Food Technologists 
Boston June 3 to § 


Koetke Joins Parts Jobber 


Norman A. Koetke, assistant executive 
retary of the National Electronic Dis 
itors Association, has been appointed 
president and general manager of 


ts Jobber magazine, Chicago. 





1938<«4-1946 


CANAD Ais importing more machine tools and ac- 
cessories from the United States than in any other 
peacetime year. 


@. When final 1946 figures are available, it is expected that the 
total of production machinery imported into Canada from the 
United States will be approximately $17 million—four times 
what it was in 1938. 


@ In 1938 the total value of Canadian made boring machines, 
drilling machines, grinding machines, lathes, millers, presses, 
shapers and other production machinery was only $1,112,000. 
In 1945 this had risen to over $8 million. 


@ Canadian construction contract awards in 1946 included $263 
million for industrial and engineering plants—evidence of 
Canada’s expanding market for production machinery. 


@_ In 1946 Canada’s imports from the United States were approxi- 
mately $1.4 billion. Her total exports to all countries were 
$2.3 billion. Per capita, the world’s number one trading nation, 


Industrially, Canada is going places, and consequently buying 
more and more machinery, equipment and industrial supplies. 
The men whom you must sell are mostly highly interested 
readers of CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS, which has the largest horizontal industrial coverage 
in Canada. CCAB audited. Representatives in fourteen 
United States cities have the full story of CIEN. 














f . 
act Detailed || CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
THE MARKET pa 
DATA BOOK NATIONAL BUSINESS Pusiicarions 
Business SK _ 

Publications 
q Edition Head Office: GARDENVALE, QUE., CANADA 
MONTREAL TORONTO VANCOUVER. NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES . SAN 
FRANCISCO WESTERN SPRINGS, ILL. ATLANTA, GA. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. DETROIT 


CLEVELAND, 0O. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MAYWOOD, ILL. 





Reach the mew 


who spend the money 





More than one and there’s one sure way to tell the yj 





billion dollars have been : men who will spend the money. 

—_. for —— a 2° Every issue of CONSTRUC- 

m ie c ‘ 

Middle Atlantic : states during TIONEER, REWSMAGATING f vid 

1947. . . seven billions within the construction industry in 

the next five years. this territory, will carry your 
if your products will fit into message to this billion-dollar 


building program, market. 


this vast 


CONSTRUCTIONEER, Third & Reily Streets, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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PTT Am 


In Refrigeration 
And Air Conditioning 


Refrigerating Engineering is 
the authoritative publication 
in the vast refrigeration and 


air conditioning industry. 


Official Publication of the 
American Society of Retrig- 
erating Engineers, its sub- 
scribers are men who hold 
key positions in the industry 

men who design, specify, 
apply and purchase more 
than 1.200 different items. 


You can reach significant 


buying factors with your 
ait tee 
sales message in Refrigerat- 


oO < ol Or) y 
ing Engineering. 


Send for analysis showing 
how effectively you can In- 
fluence this two-billion dollat 
industry through Refrigerat- 
ing Engineering. Just tell us 


what vour product is. 


Official Organ of and Published by 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


1? W. 40th St New Vork 18, N. Y, 





4 Sd 
4 "7 WEL GeO CELA “a 


ENGINEERING 


Also publishers of the Refrigerating 
Data Book, 
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Visitors at the recent Canners Convention in Atlantic City welcomed the atmosphere of quiet 
relaxation and hospitality provided at the National Adhesives exhibit. The company carried 
through a ski lodge motif in careful detail, including illuminated window panels simulating 
actual snow scenes, fireplace, rug, soft chairs and grained pine paneling. 





[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 31] 


Profiling the Buyer 


vert makes a poor purchasing agent 
or buyer because he acts upon impulse. 
He tends to slight details, and is too 
easily influenced by the personality of 
the salesman. The individual with in- 
trovert tendencies is exactly the op- 
posite in his approach to a purchase. 
Here is the pattern to follow in 
dealing with the introverted buyer: 


1. Don’t call him by his first 
name, or attempt to get on an inti- 
mate basis upon first acquaintance. 
Be somewhat reserved in your ap- 
proach. 

2. Back up every basic sales point 
with facts, figures, reasons and de- 
tails. Go slowly; you can’t rush 
him. Let him bat the facts around 
until he is satisfied. Draw him out 
with questions. 

3. Defer to his opinions when 
possible. Make him feel important. 
Compliment and praise him. 

4. If you invite him out, be sure 
it is to something connected with 
his business or his strong interests, 
or to a dinner with just yourself or 
some of his close friends present. 

§. When sold on your product 
or service, this type of buyer will 
stay with you as a customer. He 
buys the product and not the sales- 
man. He won’t change just because 
he likes the other fellow better than 
you. If he changes suppliers, it will 
be on the same basis that you origi- 
n illy sold him. 

Since the personality of the salesman is 
generally the opposite from that of the 


buyer, it often requires every bit of 


his liking people and his understanding 
of human nature to get on the intro- 
vert’s side of the desk and appreciate 
what makes him think and act the way 
he does. Too often he looks upon the 
buyer as a peculiar sort of fellow, 
while the buyer looks upon the sales- 


man as a “screwball back slapper.’ 
Neither, however, could perform the 
other’s job. Each has the characteris 
tics that best suit him for the job he 
is doing. 

There is also a third type of buyer 
in respect to extroversion-introver- 
sion. He is the man who falls at the 
middle of the scale. In effect, he looks 
both ways from the middle. In some 
situations he exhibits an extrovert type 
of behavior, and in others he exhibits 
introvert characteristics. Some psy 
chologists use the term “‘ambivert” to 
describe him. 

This type of individual, while nea: 
the middle, usually leans one way or 
the other; either toward the extrovert 
or the introvert side. The salesman 
should watch for marked extrovert or 
introvert characteristics in relation to 
a given situation, and handle that par 
ticular situation accordingly. He 
should keep in mind, however, that 
when he changes the situation, such a 
buyer may exhibit the opposite type 
of characteristics. 

Another personality characteristic 
that is often identified by observation 
is extremely high social independence 
or extremely low social independence 
The middle ground in this character 
istic is not so important because no 
special handling is required. Most sales 
men recognize these two types, but 
don’t understand or are unable to 1 
terpret what they see. 

Have you ever dealt with a buy: 
who exhibits some or all of these cha 
icteristics? 

1. Apparently gives little consi 
eration to your ideas. 

2. May accept your ideas, 
stating them with a different tw 
is his ideas. 

3. Objects to almost everythi 
you propose, and then makes | 


own proposals, 


4. Wants to take charge of 
sale, and tells you exactly what 


wants you to do. 
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ch a buyer probably rates quite high 
in social independence. To deal with 
him successfully, do these things: 


1. Try to lead him to suggest 
what you want him to do. 

2. Any ideas you have that can 
be related to anything he has said 
should enable you to say, “As you 
suggested, Mr. Buyer,” “Here is 
something right in line with your 
thinking,” etc., etc. 

3. Whenever possible, overcome 
resistance to the way you want 
something done by such expressions 
1S, “Now, Mr. Buyer, you agree 
that this is the result you want to 
get. But as I understand it, you 
feel that the way I have suggested 
is not a practical way of doing it. 
How would you suggest going 
about it?” 

4. Never bluntly attempt to 
force a decision, or state what you 
think he should do. He will prob- 
ibly do the opposite. 

Now, how about the fellow who is 
very low in social independence? Sales- 
men may occasionally need to deal 
with such individuals, although they 
ire seldom in major supervisory posi- 
tions. They exhibit the following char- 
icteristics: 

1. Indecisive. He agrees to a 
course of action one day, but the 
next day you talk to him he has 
changed his mind. 

2. Insists upon checking every 
detail with others or someone in 
authority before making up his 
mind. 

3. Has difficulty thinking 
through a problem without seeking 
counsel and help. 

lo deal with this type, do everything 

possible to make up his mind for him. 

Advise him what to do. Push for an 
nediate decision, and get it into ac- 

immediately. Compliment him 

whenever possible. Use testimonials, 
| have him talk with satisfied cus- 

tomers, because he 1S easily influenced 
the attitude of other people. 

Che salesman who will take the time 
familiarize himself with the ob- 
ible characteristics of introversion, 

extroversion and high and low social 

pendence, keeping in mind how 
ms with these various character- 
may be most successfully influ- 

1, will find himself selling more. 

vill know what he is doing be- 

he knows why his buyers act 
iy they do. 

‘perienced salesmen already rec- 

e some of the characteristics that 

been discussed, but depend more 

intuition than sound understand- 

t the psychological principles in- 

1. Understanding will clarify 

harpen their technique. 
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SAE Journal — 


WHO READS? WHERE READ? WHY READ? 





WHO? reescers of the SAE Journal are members of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers. The requirements which 
have been set up for their admission to the Society are your 
guarantee of reader quality. The Journal has also a select list 
of non-member, paid subscribers at $10 yearly. 


Circulation 17,293 


SAE members include top executives; executive, research, de 
signing and production engineers, and other purchase-influenc- 
ing men in the automotive, aircraft and allied industries 


WHERE : Wide, coverage in over 3500 manufacturing, and 


other organizations concerned with the production of 


Passenger Cars Aircraft Metals 

Trucks Engines ; Materials 
Motorcoaches Vehicle Machine Tools 
Tractors Marine Stampings 
Accessories Aircraft Petroleum Products 
Parts & Equipment Production Equipment Chemicals 


And the operation and maintenance of Airlines, fleets of Pas 
senger Cars, trucks and motorcoaches. 


WHY? Because, in publishing articles based on technical 
papers presented at National and Sectional meetings of the 
Society, the SAE Journal has become the industry's current 
guide to technological progress. The textbooks of tomorrow 
are written from the Journal material of today. In addition, 
the Journal chronicles every activity of the SAE, a cooperative 
engineering Society whose manifold activities directly affect 
every aspect of the industry. 

Because the editors of the SAE Journal are producing a publi- 
cation of outstanding appearance and accuracy — it meets the 
exact requirements of its readers. 


AE Journal 


f Automotive I 
ork 18, N. Y 


in gineers 
O fficial a of the Society of 
29 West 39th Street, New Y 











INDUSTRIAL and MANUFACTURING CONCERNS with 


1947 


Buyers Register 


A directory serving the Industrial and Manufacturing field for over forty years. 
Many advertisers in the current issue have placed representation in Buyers 


we Register every month for over twenty years, some starting as far back as 1909. 
VW \ Buyers Register also contains an editorial section replete with information on 
.. latest developments and improvements in the industrial field. 
qa 
— 226 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y, 
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Hungry for 


Food Field Sales? 
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of Food 7 
palmer 





Horesa Cn 
$8,000,000 000 
Meal ! 


Don't overlook Meat Packing, America’s 
“No. 1” industry, doing “4% the tremendous 


production in the Food Field. 


Meat packers and allied plants buy an 
enormous quantity of various equipment, 
supplies, ingredients and services necessary 


for processing $8,000,000,000 worth of meat 
Purchases are stable the 
plant is 


products a year 
year round and the average pet 


buying 4 to 5 
almost everything to 
difheult war vears .. . for 
plant rehabilitation and 


And right now, packers are 
times the volume of 
recoup from the 
new construction, 


expansion 


The National gives you 
complete coverage of important buyers in 
meat packing plants doing 97% of the in 
dustry’s 13.5% 
more buying executives . . . has 56.7% more 
delivers 3 times more 


Provisioner most 


volume It penetrates to 


regular readers 
editorial pages with 3 times more advertising 
publication reaching this 


a vear than any 


the ld 


been the recognized 
the only mag 


net paid ABC 


For 56 vears. it has 
authority in this industry 
azine in the field with fully 


audited circulation! 
Market Data Folder and 


Write for new Thy 

latest Field Survey lernizatior 
and equipment pur 

planning 


hases that 566 plants are 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 

ind ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE... 
The Pertect Combination 


S. Dearborn St 


showing mm 


, Chicago 5, Il 
7 10) Lexingtor 


t, Duncan A. Scott 


MOST IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 


IN THE FOOD FIELD SINCE 1891 
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[ CONTINUED FROM PaGE 30] 


Sales Costs 


teristics as the amount of travel time 
required, number and type of custom- 
ers, and so on. Those variations are 
in part responsible for the variations 
charted. The point which is easy to 
overlook, however, is that a major 
portion of the variations shown reflects 
no necessary and measurable difference 
between territories. Instead, it simply 
results from variations in your own 
sales effectiveness in different terri- 
tories! When you turn the white light 
of analysis on variations of this type, 
that step alone is often enough to start 
pushing high-cost territories back into 
line. When you let costs drift, they 
drift in just one direction—up. Ar- 
resting that upward movement is the 
first step; reversing its direction is the 
second. Both steps are more easily 
taken when you are working from 
a firm foundation of facts. Those 
facts are hurried in your records, and 
can be unearthed and put to work 
easily and quickly. 


5. Deflate Salesmen’s Expenses 


Unless you have already put sales- 
men’s expenses through the wringer to 
squeeze out wartime water, that single 
item may offer you a major and easily 
attainable saving. 

During the war, eur salesmen’s ex- 
penses skyrocketed. The average per 
man hit a wartime peak about three 
times the prewar level. This doesn’t 
mean that we were asleep at the con- 
trol switch. We had shifted our pro- 
duction and sales emphasis to war 
products, and the sales job was 
changed. Because we had a smaller 
sales force, more travel was necessary 
for those who remained. 

Recognizing the peacetime dangers 
of free-wheeling expenses, we started 
to push those expenses back toward 
normal as our sales job shifted back 
to a civilian basis. We made consid- 
erable progress through emphasis on 
the need for trimming unnecessary 
expenses. 

Then, this 
“measure and analyze” 
salesmen’s expenses. The result was a 
22°) in the aver- 


applied our 
approach to 


year, we 


further reduction of 
age expenses per salesman. 

Our approach to this problem was 
to start with the individual salesman. 
He prepared a detailed estimate of his 
own expenses. We analyzed those esti- 
mates carefully, with particular em- 
phasis on the variations indicated for 
men in the same type of territories. 
We set up standards for some items, 
like hotel and meals, which were a 
maximum allowance for different types 
of territories. We arrived at an indi- 
vidual weekly expense budget for each 





salesman, which was based largely on 
his own estimate. 

When the salesman’s estimate was 
changed, we explained the changes 
to him; accepted, his budget became 
a pact between the man and the com- 
pany that the sales job could be done 
on that basis. 

Variations of more than 300% ex- 
isted in the salesman’s own estimated 
expenses, for salesmen working in the 
same type of territories. Part of the 
variation reflected our failure to make 
working plans and policies specific 
enough for the salesman to translate 
into specific terms, understandable to 
him. 

This analytical approach will prove 
helpful in bringing sales costs under 
control, if it is used by marketing- 
management executives. Its value can 
be multiplied many times over if job- 
training in the analytical approach to 
marketing problzms is included in 
sales training programs so that the 
management viewpoint _ percolates 
down to the salesman himself. 


Basford Plans Market Study for 
Associated General Contractors 


Associated General Contractors of 
America announces that it has retained 
G. M. Basford Company to conduct a 
market survey which will determine the 
scope of the association’s future advertis 
ing and public relations 

Basford will conduct a personal inter 
view and mail study to “determine the ex: 
tent to which the association is known t 
substantial influence in award 
ing contracts’ and the “degree to which 
membership in the association is recog 
nized as indicative of skill and integrity.” 


Sun Oil Appoints Fritz 

Laurens H. Fritz has been appointed 
industrial advertising manager of Sun Oil 
Company, Philadelphia. He will be in 
charge of advertising, sales promotion and 
marketing research for industrial products 


and Sun’s wholesale and furnace oil de 
partments 


Rothberg Made Ad Representative 
A. M. Rothenberg has been appointed 


advertising representative for Modem 
Plastics, Modern Packaging, Modern Plas 
tics Encyclopedia, and Modern Packaging 
Encyclopedia with ofhces In Los Angeles 


CED Appoints McPherrin 


John W. McPherrin, editor of Ameri 
can Druggist, has been appointed vice 
chairman of the national information com 
mittee of the Committee for Econom 
Development. 


HARRY E. PHELPS 

Harry E. Phelps, 70, vice-president o! 
Needham, Louis and Brorby, Chicago an¢ 
Hollywood advertising agency, died Fi 
in Phoenix, Ariz 


persons ot 


He began his advertising career in the 
advertising department of United §S 


° 
, 


Rubber Company, later serving as ac vet 
tising manager of Kraft Cheese Comp:ny 
He joined Needham, Louis and Br rby 


as vice-president in 1933. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PacE 40] 
Export Advertising 


manufacturer of a spreader in road ma- 
terials who uses as his selling argument 
the fact that this spreading machine 
spreads sand or cinders on icy roads, 
should find an entirely different sales 
appeal for his product if he expects to 
sell it in the most important markets 
of Latin America. 

It is futile to attempt to sell do- 
mestic appliances as labor saving de- 
vices in countries where the “lady of 
the house” seldom enters the kitchen 
and where the average household has 
half a dozen servants. In connection 
with the “copy slant,” there is the 
classic example of a manufacturer of a 
ditch digging machine who used as his 
advertising topic “Reclaim swamp 
land.” In countries where there are 
miles of unused land, the appeal for 
draining swamp land would not be 
half as effective as if the appeal were 
“malarial control.” Certainly the idea 
of destroying “‘malarial mosquitoes” to 
avoid infection and sickness would of- 
fer a much more logical and dramatic 
copy appeal. 

Copy should fit the product and ap- 
peal used which according to logical 
conditions is most likely to awaken the 
“buying urge,” creating the most in- 
terest in the product and, therefore, 
producing a larger volume of sales. 

It is a well established practice to 
take the advertisement produced by an 
advertising agency for use before U. S. 
audiences and to translate such adver- 
tisements into Spanish or Portuguese. 
Of course, some copy appeal angles are 
universal. This is true in the beauty 
appeal for cosmetics, taste appeal on 
food products, comfort appeal in sell- 
ing furniture, mattresses or beds. Gen- 
erally speaking, advertisements pre- 
pared for U. S. audiences on products 
of this nature require little change or 
adaptation to be used also in Latin 
America. 

It is logical, however, to consult 
someone familiar with conditions in 
Latin America in order that the fin- 
ished translation of an advertisement 
orizinally intended for North Ameri- 
can audiences may be adapted to the 

s and preferences, and may be 


edited in terms of the strongest appeal 
thar could be set forth before the Latin 
\merican prospect. The manufactur- 
er can either consult agencies in the 
United States that have a knowledge 
of Latin American conditions or, time 
p tting, they can submit rough 
p s of their advertising and copy 
n iscripts to dealers or distributors 


‘reign countries for their sug ges- 


1e word of caution in this respect 
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Harry Neal Baum 


Joins Gebhardt & Brockson, Inc. 


Mr. Baum, for more than 10 years, was advertising 


manager of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. where he had com- 
plete charge of all advertising activities pertaining to 
the promotion and marketing of a broad, general line 
of heavy duty machinery and equipment to industry 
... With special emphasis on the metal working 
industries, the railroads, and the oil field. He also 
planned and directed separate advertising and marketing 


campaigns to farmers and consumers. 


Mr. Baum has served as President of the Chicago 
Industrial Advertisers Association, Secretary of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association and Vice 
President of the Chicago Mail Advertising Club. Cam- 
paigns produced by him have won first awards offered 
by the Advertising Federation of America and _ the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association. He has 
written extensively for the trade press and spoken be- 


fore many business men’s organizations. 


GCEBHARDT and BROCKSON, Ine. 


ADVERTISING 
600 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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JUMBO-SIZE 


LOOSE-LEAF METALS 
BY SWING-O-RING 


You can carry a full inch of paper (more than 
200 sheets) in the new jumbo-size, Swing-O-Ring 
loose-leaf binder. Let us show you how the modern 
design of the multiple ring, Swing-O-Ring loose- 
leaf binder gives you this extra capacity without 
the bulkiness of ordincry riny binders. 


Swing O-Ring 


Nwrcvon of The Fred Goot Co, Inc 
316 DEAN STREET 
BROOKLYN 17, WN. 


Swing: Offing 



















To the BIG market of makers 
and users of industrial plastics 
products. 


PLASTICS WORLD—27,000 
circulation to men who initi- 
ate and place orders (esti- 
50,000  pass-on 


mated 
readers.) 
Your advertisement in PLAS- 
TICS WORLD is read at 
once and you get imme- 
diate action. 

If you want RESULTS quick- 
ly at an ECONOMICAL EX- 
PENDITURE send today for 


Latest Rate Card and Full Facts 


— 


Plastics Would 


The new-products publication 
for those who make and use 
plastics products. 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
551 Fifth Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. 
Chicage Cleveland Los Angeles San Francisco 
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will not be amiss. Often dealers or 
distributors in foreign countries want 
the opportunity to control the adver- 
tising and to spend the money which 
the U. S. manufacturer will devote to 
a certain market. Advertising expen- 
ditures of necessity should be con- 
trolled by the manufacturer according 
to his general over-all advertising pol- 
icy and to the budget established. It 
is entirely too easy for a local distribu- 
tor to play favorites in his territory, 
and although perhaps in an uninten- 
tional way, he may spend money where 
it may not do the most good. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
many dealers are not experienced ad- 
vertising copywriters, and, therefore, 
their copy suggestions should not be 
taken too literally, and should be used 
on obvious errors in adaptation and 
not necessarily as to language or con- 
struction. 


Translation Is Important 


In considering the presentation of a 
foreign advertisement, the subject of 
translation is very important. In order 
to cover South America, two lan- 
guages, Spanish and Portuguese, are 
definitely necessary. Only the person 
unwilling to be guided by facts will 
question the necessity of using the 
Portuguese language, particularly for 
“selling copy” or advertising of a pro- 
motional nature. There has been much 
argument and discussion on this mat- 
ter. In instances where the question 
has been brought before either a Bra- 
zilian or a person thoroughly familiar 
with the Brazilian market, there sel- 
dom is any argument in this respect. 
In Brazil, it is even preferable to use 
English, rather than Spanish, particu- 
larly when technical equipment is in- 
volved, since at least the higher-class, 
well educated engineers who normally 
deal with such equipment would know 
English and would prefer to be ad- 
dressed in English rather than in Span- 
ish. On consumer products that in- 
volve dealings with the common mass 
of the population, any descriptive lit- 
erature or sales promotion material 
should be in the Portuguese language. 

In the matter of translation, there 
is always room for argument between 
translators. Often the manufacturer 
who does not know the language is in 
no position to decide the argument. 
Much nonsense has been written and 
talked about the use of “Castilian” as 
being inadequate for South American 
countries. Obviously there is as much 
difference between the language used 
by an Englishman and a Texas cowboy 
as there is between the Spanish used in 
Buenos Aires and the Spanish spoken 
in Madrid. And yet, American copy 
originally intended for American audi- 
ences has sold thousands of dollars in 





England, and is thoroughly under 
stood by the average British reader. 

The average South American read 
er admires correct and well phrased 
Spanish, and while colloquialisms 
should generally be avoided, the sam 
correct Spanish will be universally un 
derstood in any country from Mexico 
to the Horn. Many translators will 
spend useless hours of argument over 
a matter of choice of language. No 
two persons will express the same 
thought in the same words in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese or any other lan 
guage. Give the same assignment to 
a half a dozen copywriters in English, 
and they will all turn in different copy 
and yet all might be equally effective. 

By long experience, we have learned 
to consider the matter of choice of 
language as unimportant as long as the 
meaning is clear and the sense of the 
original English copy has not been 
distorted. If the construction is 
grammatical and the meaning has not 
been disturbed, no translator should 
criticize. 

It is necessary to remember also that 
many technical terms and descriptive 
phrases have originated here in the 
United States. Take for instance the 
designation “mechanics’-length.” For 
years, manufacturers have had the help 
of business journals, their own sales- 
men, direct mail and many other fa- 
cilities to make this term understood 
throughout the trade in the United 
States. The word by word rendition 
into Spanish would be utterly mean- 
ingless. Then too, many a clever Eng- 
lish phrase loses its punch in trans- 
lation if the translation is made 
literally. Plays on words obviously be- 
come meaningless when translated and 
should generally be avoided. 

The only suggestion that can be of- 
fered to solve this problem is to hire 
the best translators, pay them well and 
trust their judgment. Often other 
translators will criticize in the hope of 
taking the job away from the man who 
has done it well and conscientiously. 
Translators as a rule are jealous of each 
other and the manufacturer has only 
one choice between learning the lan- 
guage himself and trusting a high-class 
translator who has the proper techni- 
cal knowledge and does his work well. 

A little time spent in coordinating 
advertising and sales, in determining 
the most suitable media and planning 
to have all factors work smoothly to- 
gether, will add greatly to the effec- 
tiveness of advertising, and will pro- 
duce better results for each advertis- 
ing dollar spent. 


Henriquez Joins Petroleum Month): 

R. D. Henriquez has been appointed 
Midwest advertising sales representative of 
Petroleum Processing. 
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McGraw-Hill Expands 
Catalog Services 


\ long-range program for the de- 
velopment of its catalog services has 
been announced by the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, which has es- 
tablished the Catalog Service Division 
to publish all of the composite cata- 
logs which it is issuing. 

Stanley J. Alling has been named 
manager of the division, which will 
publish Food Catalogs, closing June 
15; Textile Catalogs, closing July 30; 
Mining Catalogs, closing October 1, 
and Electrical Catalogs, closing De- 
cember 1. 

\ program for selective catalog 
distribution to eliminate waste has 
been adopted, and it is expected that 
this will mean the delivery of special- 
ized catalogs to specific segments of 
markets where buying requirements 
vary substantially. 

R. W. Davis is sales manager of 
the division, and E. E. Sammis, for- 
merly with Sweet’s Catalog Service 
ind Reinhold Publishing Company, 
has been appointed manager of pro- 
motion, production and copy service. 
Frank Price is distribution manager, 
and Henry Langham, formerly of 
Sweet’s, is copy consultant and mar- 
ket research director. 

Total distribution of the four cata- 
logs will be between 60,000 and 70,- 
000. New rate cards will be avail- 
ible shortly. 

Alling, manager of the Catalog 
Service Division, has been with the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
since 1939, first as business manager 
of the Keystone Coal Buyers’ Manual 
and for the past four and a half years 
Western manager in Chicago of Coal 
Age and Engineering and Mining 


Journal. 


Glenzing Named Ad Director 


‘ L. Glenzing, former advertising 
I ger of Civil Engineering, has been 
appointed advertising director of Publix 


W s News, New York 


Stee] Publications Elect Officers 
N. Watkins, president for 20 years 
| Publications, Pittsburgh, has been 

1 chairman of the board, and Charles 

I necker, editor and vice-president of 
mpany, has been elected president 

Ot officers elected are N. R. Moll, ex 

vice-president, Milton R. Reich, 
resident in charge of sales, and 
H. Smith, secretary and treasurer 


Law Publishers Appoint Agency 


yers Co-operative Publishing Com- 
Rochester, and Bancroft-Whitney 


( ny, San Francisco, announce the 
{ppointment of National Publishers Rep- 
re tives, New York, as national adver- 


representatives for Case and Com- 
publication for lawyers 
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. SHOWMANSHIP WITH A PURPOSE 


AMERICA’S MOST COMPLETE EXHIBIT FACILITIES 
ALL IN ONE PLANT...with over 15 years of 


Leadership and Experience! 





Handley-Brown 
Exhibit 
Used in Many 
Shows 








SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 









FREE! ... JUST OFF THE PRESS .. . Large 8 page 


brochure with 110 photographs and complete information about our 





exhibit service. Write for it today on your company letterhead. 


mee ony 


W. L, STENSGAARD AND ASSOCIATES, INC 


Pine N. JUSTINE STREET +» CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 














identifies Advertising Publications, Inc., the largest 
publishing house serving the entire advertising and 
marketing field. Through its related, yet sharply 
defined publications, every factor in the marketing, 
advertising and merchandising phases of business 
may be reached. 


ADVERTISING AGE 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
THE MARKET DATA BOOK 
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EL TALLER MECANICO MODERNO 
OFICINA MECANICA MODERNA 


published by 


GARDNER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


431 MAIN STREET © CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





My Plan Puts Your 
Direct Mail Costs on a 
SENSIBLE Basis 


*. I pay my artists and copywriters by 

the hour. If they're worth a damn, 
I know exactly how much work they can 
turn out in any given time. Then why all 
the mystery about what your advertising 
is likely to cost? The less copy you have 
to write—the smaller the layout—the less 
time it takes. That's why the creative 
costs in the Kencliffe Plan are based on 
the size of the advertising piece. 





YOU MUST BE SATISFIED. The Kencliffe 
Plan pre-quotes creative costs based on 
the size of the piece wanted. No “what 
the traffic will bear” philosophy. Whether 
the price 
a fair price based on the size 
of the piece with no charges for revisions. 


you're a small or large concern 
is the same 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST TODAY and get a 
new grip on your advertising budget. If 
you're in the city phone SUPerior 8088 
and I'll send over my man. No obliga- 
tion, anyhow. 


Kencliffe Associates 


RADIO «© SPACE « SALES PROMOTION 


664 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1! 
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| Problems in Marketing . .. 


indicate that Kodachrome would have 
a margin over painted art. 

We do know that the editors of two 
of the largest women’s and children’s 
magazines have determined by their 
own research that Kodachromes are 
preferable to four-color art work and 
to black and white art work from a 
standpoint of readership and attention 
value. 

The Association of National Adver- 
tisers and the Magazine Advertising 
Bureau are both undertaking extensive 
magazine studies during the coming 
year. These may shed some light on 
the problem. 

You can secure comparable results 
to your beautiful Kodachrome illus- 
trations by increased effort in secur- 
ing even more interesting, personalized 
photographs which, in themselves, will 
have great attention arresting value. 
Then with careful two-color halftones 
and printing, you can probably come 
close to four-color effectiveness at 
much less cost. We would also try 
for shorter headlines and actual rec- 
ords of performance. 


Another Opportunity 
for Ad Managers 


We are still in the oversold condition, 
so that there is no immediate necessity 
for increasing pressure on our industrial 
advertising. The increase in cost of adver- 
tising in fact tends to reduce the amount 
work going through the department 
The trouble seems to be that we have to 
pay more and more for everything in- 
cluding machinery, raw materials, and la- 
bor, and get less and less for our money 
Unfortunately, there seems little that we 


in the advertising department can do 
about this, so here we are scratching the 
bottom of the barrel. What is your an- 


swer to this dilemma? 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 

There are many answers some 
would tell you that your oversold 
condition is most dangerous for ad- 
vertising men as well as_ salesmen. 
Sellers’ markets have probably spoiled 
more advertising as well as salesmen 
than anything else. The fact that you 
must pay more and more for less and 
less means chat you must definitely in- 
crease the effectiveness of your work 
or your company must greatly in- 
crease its appropriation to maintain 
its position usually both are 
necessary. 

The president of a large manu- 
f.cturer recently told us that if em- 
ploye relationships could be greatly 
improved, savings could be effected 
and production could be increased to 
the extent of the value of a million 
dollars or more per year. There may 
not be as big an opportunity in your 
company; on the other hand, the ap- 





plication of your advertising persua 
sive ability should certainly be brough 
to bear on the management-employ 
relations of your company. Your labo: 
relations department would, no doubt, 
welcome help from you—and after all 
if you can help management improve 
its relations with its employes and 
lower its cost of production, isn’t that 
quite parallel to your helping the sales 
department increase sales and lower 
cost per unit as well as the cost of 
personal selling? Discussion with those 
who work with your workmen will 
open up many opportunities for help 
with the safety program, suggestion 
system, explanation of employes’ 
services, better explanation of the op- 
erations of the company in your com- 
pany magazine, etc., etc. 


Double or Nothing 
By KEN MILLARD 


The trend today is far away 
From words that mean alone. 

The meaning set aside for them 
By dictionary tome. 


To be a copy writing hack, 
Achieving publication. 

There is one skill you must not lack, 
Or lose your reputation. 


When writing to an engineer 
Who reads your publication, 
Use double words like nylon-gear, 
Or ultra-quiet, trouble-free, drip- 
proof modulation. 


No longer should you use one word 
To put across your meaning. 

Dual verbage means that you are heard 
Above the one word ceiling. 


“This jelly-like, built-in, piston-type, 
double-pitch, sight-feed is certain-sure 
to provide dust-free, more-than-vis- 
ible, finger-freedom and _ single-step- 
servicing, for the horizontally-mount- 
ed, general-purpose, anti-splash, con- 
trolled-by-the-weather, self-cleansing- 


by-pass .. .” 


Oh shades of dear dead copy giants, 
I plead in desperation— 
Bring back once more your gift of 
science, 
And one word copy-ration! 


McGraw-Hill Centralizes 
Control of 3 Publications 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company's 
three electrical publications, Electrical 
World, Electrical Construction and Main: 


tenance and Electrical Wholesaling have 
been organized into a single unit for gen 
eral publishing management 

Lee H. Hill, editor and publisher of 
Electrical World, and publisher of El«c 
trical Construction and Maintenance, !as 
been appointed group publisher for 
unit. 


a) 
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Resulting from a recent survey, which re- 
vealed that most people think there are only 
@ few companies in the oil industry, Ethyl 
Corporation is tying-in its advertising with a 
public relations program. This ad is one in 
a series that Ethyl is using to tell Mr. John 
Doe that thousands of companies market 
gasoline. The ad runs in four colors plus 
some black and white insertions. 





Acme Steel Uses Label 
in Advertising Campaign 
A descriptive label which will pro- 


tect the purchaser of Venetian 
blinds is being incorporated into the 
national advertising campaign of Acme 
Steel Company, Chicago. 

According to R. A. Morris, Acme’s 
director of ‘publicity and advertising, 

“There has never 
been a la bel by 
which the quality 
of the steel used 
in Venetian blinds 
could be identi- 
hed. The consum- 
er had to rely on 
the personal rep- 
utation of the 
dealer alone. Now, 
by backing up Venetian blind manu- 
facturers and retailers, we will give 
consumers an opportunity to judge 
steel slat quality by a descriptive 
label.” 

Acme Steel Company will sponsor 
this educational advertising on behalf 
ot its licensed producers, to encourage 
quality labeling for consumer protec- 
tion. The label will be yellow-and- 
black. It will assure consumers that 
the steel slats have been galvanized 
to prevent rust and bonderized to pre- 


vent checking or chipping of the 


paint, 
romotion on the seal and the steel 
Venetian blinds is scheduled to begin 


ths month with half-page ads in two 


coors. Leo Burnett Company, Chi- 
», is the agency. 
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le you can find a printer who has 


been in business as long as we have 

. whose experience in handling 
publications is as great as ours... 
who is just as conscientious in turn- 
ing out a job . . . who has facilities 
as good as ours and craftsmen as 


skilled .. 


. finally, whose prices com- 


Justaminate, 
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pare favorably with ours—then, by 
all means, let him handle your pub- 
lication. He'll do a grand job. 

But if such a one is not available 

.. well, then you'd better let our 
representative tell you a story which 
might well carry the title, “Why 
WNU prints my magazine.” 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN cover 1830 


NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


COPY TO MAIL 


BAG—ALL 


UNDER ONE ROOF 






















@ Read by more coal mer- 
chants — more coal sales 
executives in the coal in- 
dustry than any other coal 
publication. 

CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bldg. 





For over 60 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 


SALES MANAGER’S 
ASSISTANT 


A fine future open 
with long established 
maker of fastening devices. 


A real opportunity for a man who is 
(1) experienced in sales operations 
through industrial supply outlets: (2) 
an able sales correspondent: (3) free 
to travel out of New York headquarters 
occasionally: (4) willing to “work up” 
to a major executive post. Salary open. 
Write fully about your background. En- 
close photo. Interview in New York, 
expenses paid. 


Box 383 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 














Charts @ Maps e Slides @ Statistical 
Analysis @ Graphic Presentation 


CHART-FACTS 3°... 


Illustrated Brochure “A” on Request 
Out of town inquiries invited 
















PREFABRICATED HOMES 


f the Indust 
M 


llumination Publishing Co., Inc. 


114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 









ANALYST 


Permanent position in established 
commercial research department of 
large industrial company in Pennsyl- 
vania for college graduate, age 26-35, 
with several years’ experience, prefer- 
ably in commercial research; write 
personal, educational and experience 
qualifications in detail, also salary ex- 
pected. 

Box 384 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 E. Ohio St., 


Chicago 11, Ill. 





















@ SILENT or SOUND 
@ Black & White or Color 


DeVRY (Model RS-ND30) l6mm 
Sound-on-Film Projector 


THIS 3-PURPOSE DeVRY 
IS YOUR BEST BUY 


lhe best ts back agam! Once more 
the incomparable DeVRY RS 
ND30 Professional 16 mm. motion 


picture sound projector is available 
to all 

rugged 
modern 
ters even vwreatet 
with the latest electronic, 
and mechanical ret 


THEATER TYPE PROJECTION 

The amazing model RS-ND30, 
with separate high powered 30 
watt amplifier and full-toned per 
manent speaker, provides 
sound-on-film projection with 
theater performance. It's 


simplified 
built, this 
ThOW of- 
rmance 
optical 


Compact 
precision 


teaching miracle 


pert 


nements 


magnet 


quality 


improved difterent in a 
class by itself. See it! Hear it! 
Then you'll know why DeVRY is 
your best buy! 


The DeVRY 


a 3-purpose portable 


RS-ND30 model is 
lomm. sound 
on-film projector that: (1) SAFE 
LY projects both sound and silent 
hlms; (2) both black-and 
without ex 
tra equipment 3) and has 
separately housed 30-watt amplifier 
ind = «sturdy permanent magnet 
speaker whicl ifford portable 
Public Address ftacilities 
ind out 


MAKE DeVRY YOUR FILM SOURCE 


shows 


white and color films 


indo rs 






Write for DeVRY’s new 136 
page Film Catalogue—vyour euide 
to l6mn sound and silent educa 
tional entertainment and religious 

Ims, including l6mm. reproduc 
tions of outstanding Hollywood 


sale 


features tor rent 






Only 5-time winner of 
Army-Navy “E" award 
fer motion picture 
sound equipment. 


| DeVRY CORPORATION 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Ilinois 
I ‘ ‘ i Ike VRYV Audio 
\ j 





INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 


uapeane it 


Mar. 1-6 American Association of 
School Administrators, Auditorium, At- 
lantic City 

Mar. 3-7 Institute of Radio Engineers 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York 

Mar. 9-11. Southern Safety Conference 
and Exposition, Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- 
ham 

Mar. 9-12. National Institute of Dye 


ing and Cleaning (formerly National As 
sociation of Dyers and Cleaners), Navy 
Pier, Chicago 

Mar. 10-14. American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers Meeting and Display, Edge 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago 

Mar. 11-12. Leather Show, New York 

Mar. 11-13 Midwest Hotel Show, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

Mar. 17-19. Chicago Production Show, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Mar. 17-20. National Railway Appli- 
ances Association, Coliseum, Chicago 

Mar. 18-20. Packaging Conference and 
Exhibition, Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Mar. 18-21 New York State Associa 
tion of Highway Engineers, Hotel Statler, 


Buffalo 


Mar. 19-21 National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco 

Mar. 20-21 Paint Industries Show 


(Southern Paint, Varnish Production 


Club), Peabody Hotel, Memphis 


Mar. 22-27. Western Metal Exposition, 
San Francisco 
Mar. 24-27 American Association of 


Petroleum Geologists, Biltmore Hotel, 


Los Angeles 


Mar. 25-28. National Restaurant Show, 
Chicago 

Mar. 31-Apr. 2. Midwest Power Con 
ference, Palmer House, Chicago 

Mar. 31-Apr. 4. Frozen Food Equip 
ment and Trade Show, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston 

Apr. 7-10 National Association of 
Corrosion Engineers, Palmer House, Chi 
cago 

Apr. 8-10. National Catholic Educa 
tional Association, Armory, Boston. 

Apr. 8-11. Sixteenth American Man 
agement Association Packaging Exposi 
tion, Convention Hall, Philadelphia 

Apr. 14-15. Industrial Accident Pre 
vention Associations (Convention and Ex 
ibition of Industrial Safeguarding), 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto 

Apr. 14-17. Southern Machinery and 
Metals Exposition, Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta 


Apr. 21-23 Canadian 
ociation Convention ar 
York Hotel, Toronto 

Apr. 21-25 National 


Restaurant As 
1 Exhibit, Royal 


Sanitary Supply 


Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago 
Apr. 28-May 1 American Foundry 
ens Association, Box k Cadill 1K and 

Statler Hotels, Detroit 
Apr. 28-May 2 American College of 

PI ysicians, Paln er House, Chicago 


Apr. 29-May 1 Industrial 
il d Materials Har dlir 


Packaging 
g Exposition, Hotel 


Sherman, Chicag 

Apr. 30-May New England Hotel 
ind Restaurant Show, Hotel Statler, Bos 
tor 

Apr. or May (Tentative) National 
Aircraft Show, Los Angeles 

May (Date not set) All Southern 
Hotel and Restaurant Exposition, City 


Auditorium, Atlanta 
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AND EXHIBITS 


May (Tentative) Detroit Builds 
Show, Convention Hall, Detroit. 

May 5-8. Midwest Safety Conferenc 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago 

May 5-11. National 
tion, Coliseum, Chicago 

May 6-8. Petroleum Industry Electric 
Association Conference, Rice Hotel, Hous 
ton, Tex 

May 6-10. National Plastics Expositior 
Coliseum, Chicago 

May 9-18. St. Louis Air Fair of 1947 
St. Louis Arena, St. Louis 

May 11-16. Radio Parts and Electron: 
Equipment Show, Chicago 

May 12-15 American Mining Cor 
gress (Coal Convention and Exposition) 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleveland 

May 12-17. National Marine Expos: 
tion, Civic Auditorium, San Francisc 

May 16-18. Laundry and Cleaners Al 
lied Trades Association 
Clinic), Mechanics Hall, Boston. 

May 22-31. Mid-America Expositior 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland 


Plastics Expos 


May 25-28. National Office Manage 
ment Association, Cincinnati. 
May 25-29. National Confectioners 


Exposition, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 


June 2-4. National Association of Pur 
chasing Agents, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. 

June 2-6. Association of Operative 


Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 

June 8-11 (Tentative). Chemical I: 
stitute of Canada Exhibit, Banff, Alberta 
Canada. 

June 9-13. American Medical Associa 
tion (Technical and Scientific Exposition) 
Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City 

June 15-19. Catholic Hospital Associa 
tion of United States and Canada, Meé 
chanics Hall, Boston 

June 15-Sept. 15 (Tentative). World 
Industrial Fair (First Opening), Millio: 
Dollar Pier, Atlantic City 

June 16-19. National 
Cost Accountants, Palmer 
cago 

June 23-26 
Building Owners 
Statler, Boston 

June 23-28. Railway Supply Manuta 
turers Association, Atlantic City. 

June 29-July 5. American Library A 
sociation, Auditorium, San Francisco 

July 21-25 American Water Work 


Association Federation of Sewas 


Association 


House, Cl! 


National Association 
and Managers, Hot 


and 


Works Association, Civic Auditoriu! 
San Francisco 
Aug., Ist week. Automobile Accessor! 


Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 


Aug. 22 Sept 6 Canadian Nati 
Exhibition, Toront 
Aug. 25-28 National Associatior 


Statler, Bostot 
National I 


, Canada 


ower Engineers, Hotel 
Aug. 25-Sept. | Pacifi 
ibition, Vancouver, B. C 


Sept. 8-12 Second National Inst: 
ment Conference and Exhibit, Steve 
Hotel, Chicago 

Sept. 15-19 New England W 


Statler, Bost 
Associat! 


Works Association, Hotel 
Sept. 15-19. Track Supply 


Stevens Hotel, Chicag« 
Sept. 29-Oct. 4 National Busit 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New Y 
Sept. or Oct National Hardw 


Show, Grand Central Palace, New Y‘: 
Oct. 6-9 Association of School B 


(Educational 


aoe 





in} 


Hi 


4 








ss Officials, Municipal Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Oct. 12-17. Brewing Equipment and 
Materials Exposition, Cleveland. 


Oct. 14-17 


veland 

Oct. 21-25. Pacific Chemical Exposi- 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Oct. 23-25 Direct Mail Advertising 
ciation Convention and Exhibit, Hotel 

rter, Cleveland. 


Nov. 2-5. American Institute of Laun 
jering, Auditorium, Atlantic City 
Nov. 3-7. Second International Light 


Exposition and Conference, 


Hotel, Chicago 
Nov. 17-21. American Bottlers of Car 
nated Beverages Exposition, Public 
Auditorium, Atlantic City 
Nov. 29-Dec National Farm Show, 
Coliseum, Chicago 
Dec. 1-6. Chemical Industries Expos 
n. Grand Central Palace, New York. 


Stevens 


International Harvester 
Head Predicts Increase 
in Farm Mechanization 


HE United States is on the thres- 

hold of significant advances in 
farm mechanization, predicted J. L. 
McCaffrey, president, International 
Harvester Company, Chicago, speak- 
ing at the National Consumer and 
Installment Credit Conference of the 
A merican Bankers Association, re- 
cently in St. Louis. 

‘The demand for new types of farm 
machines, and the increased demand 
for all types of replacement together 
with the further mechanization of the 
farm, has placed new responsibilities 
on the farm equipment industry,” said 
Mr. McCaffrey. 

International Harvester is meeting 
this with a planned expansion which 
will require a capital expenditure of 
$150 million. This will provide us 
with a new plant at Memphis to man- 
ufacture the cotton picker and other 

chines peculiar to the South; a new 
tractor plant at Louisville to produce 

ill tractors; a new plant at Melrose 
Park, a suburb of Chicago, to produce 

wler tractors and power units and 
1 new plant at Evansville to produce 

geration. In addition, we are mak- 
ing many improvements in and ex- 
Panding our existing plants. I think 
this is evidence of our confidence in 
\merican agriculture, and will also 

ite the opportunity which will 
be presented to banks to provide pro- 
ve credit.” 

McCaffrey pointed out that 
ire not more than 2 million 
rs on American farms today, 
is double the number a decade 

He added that there will be from 
» 3 million tractors on American 
s by 1950, and perhaps even more. 


> 


International Brewing In- 
stries Exposition, Public Auditorium, 





equipped with the NEW, LARGER 1” SWING-O-RING 


® LOOK— Expensive and Luxurious 
@ FEEL—Like Real Leather 
® WEAR-—Excellently 
© COST—Comparatively Little 


Beaverite binders are made to your order in several colors. 
Write for descriptive folder. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 
Catalog Covers, Ring Binders, Swing-O-Ring, and Proposa! Covers of BESTEX Artif 


Leather, and Paper Cover Stocks; for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Binding: 











Look Ahead — 


Planning For Profits 
RAY HAWLEY 
Advertising Coordinated 
Since 1932 -:+ Business Consultant 
Advertising Coordinated embraces 
the cycle of planning and producing 
for profits now and in the crucial 

days ahead. 
You Are Cordially Invited 
to consult with us in confidence. As- 
certain how we can serve you in ad- 
vertising, merchandising and related 
problems to intensify your planning 
for profits. Retainer basis. 
impartial — Unbiased 
Suite 2305—9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. 20 Columbus 5-5244 
Phila. 43, 5947 Cobbs Creek Pky. 


by inserting them in 


ACETATE ENVELOPES 
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Where is ? ? 
Railroad 
Purchasing Power? 


Here is a fact-packed folder giving essen- 
tial market data that will help you and 
your salesmen sell railroads more ef- 


fectively. 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 
And - - - TO COMPLETELY COVER 


THE MULTI-BILLION DOLLAR 
RAILROAD MARKET... 


Advertise iM 


MODERN 


RAILROADS 





Over 20,000 Circulation 


Cover All 3 Buying Influencers 
l. The Departmental User. 
2. The Executive Approver. 


3. The Purchases and 
Stores Order Placers. 
Ask to see 


“WHAT RAILROAD MANAGEMENT 
THINKS OF ‘MODERN RAILROADS’ “ 


MODERN RAILROADS PUB. CO. 


326 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ill. 





What ia ? 
What does it dai 

HAaow does id work? 

Ane dpecifications included? 
About what does it cost? 


Then send these dala and 
a portrad of the product fo 
Industrial Equipment News. 

The more complete your 
facts the better is inbroduc- 
lion fo 53,000 plant men. 


Bill Inish 


Editor 





INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 46] 
Evaluating Advertising 


the above example. Now, let us swing 
to another point, “impel action.” 

Here we deal with what the trade 
calls the “hook” in an advertisement. 
The good copy writer knows it as per- 
haps the most difficult portion of his 
job, and with many advertisers it is 
the most neglected. A number of 
advertisements in this survey fall down 
in this respect. 

Let’s take a look at the results of 
really merchandising the “hook” with, 
for example, a cut showing the prod- 
uct literature available, referred to in 
bold-face type, instead of merely wind- 
ing up the copy with a weak “be sure 
to write for the facts,” in unobtrusive 


body-type. 


Merchandising the “Hook” 
Avg. 
Deviation 
Display treatment .......... +2.4 
Not merchandised ......... 7 


Here is a measurable average loss of 
three inquiries per ad through lack of 
attention to “impelling action.” Al- 
though this may have a lesser effect 
upon the general effectiveness of the 
ad, provided a good selling job has been 
done in the copy, it nevertheless hin- 
ders one of the basic functions of in- 
dustrial advertising . . . The accurate 
distribution of product literature and 
personal selling through the medium 
of inquiries to advertising. 

It is not the writer’s intention to 
go on endlessly with a series of ob- 
servations based on this sample sur- 
vey. We are examining here a tech- 
nique and its possibilities rather than 
listing a guide for advertising practice. 
Here the writer chooses to rest his case 
by discussing one more point, the rela- 
tive importance of these various indi- 
vidual factors. 

Without going too deeply into ap- 
plied statistics, in which the writer 
is no authority but merely a layman 
using established technique, it is known 
that the sum of the squares of the 
deviations from a line of trend is a 
measure of how closely that line of 
trend reflects the trend of the data. 


In other words, if we draw a smooth 
trend line through a zone of plotted 
points on a graph, square each plus or 
minus deviation from that line, and 
total the result, we have a measure of 
how closely that line expresses the 
trend shown in our plotted points. The 
lower the total, the closer the relation- 
ship of trend line to date, a fact that 
has given rise to the expression “least 
squares.” ‘ 

When we do this for the data previ- 
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20,000) 


Telephone 
Exchanges 
present a 
Profitable 
Market 


for many items. 


Only ONE 
Trade Magazine 
Reaches This 
ENTIRE Market! 


rota ightly 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Write for Complimentary Copies, 
Rate Cards, etc. 


7720 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 26 














THIS ...wasa 
Beautiful Bubble 
... and so was the 
sellers’ market! | 


The day of reasoned buying ts 
here. It demands the most of rea- 


soned selling . . . which in turn l 
demands the most of reasoned 
advertising. 

Ask us to demonstate how | 
reasoned advertising . . . in space 


direct mail, literature, or editoria! 
information . . . can carry its full 
share of your selling load - . 
economically. 





DORING/é SCHMITT 
dvertising 





19 West 31st Street * New York I, N. * 
BRyant 9-4017 | 
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REPLY-O LETTER 


For Questionnaires 
Market Surveys! 


Results of 50%, 60%, and 70% 
are not unusual with Reply-O 
“List-cleaning” letters. Propor- 
tionately high returns on all types 
of Questionnaires and Market 
Surveys. This easy-to-answer letter 
gets more replies. 


Wheat Are 
Your Needs? 








Write to THE 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 West 22nd Street, New York 11 








DECALCOMANIA 

















® ADVANTAGES 


They are permanent 
2. They are easy to apply 
They are economical 
They are most attractive 


Gold Leaf our exclusive feature 





eC RITERION: 


Ck FERION DECALCOMANIA CO., INC. 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ously discussed, we can first start in 
terms of the simple average. The av- 
erage number of inquiries per ad is 
six, and totalling the squares of the 
deviations plus or minus six, we get 
as a result 1948. 


Totalling the squares of the devia- 
tions of the data, from the plane of 
average for page size and circulation, 
results in the figure 978, a vast im- 
provement over the simple arithmetic 
average. 

Refining the data further by apply- 
ing successive corrections for media, 
month, number of elements, and mer- 
chandising the “hook,” we bring the 
sum of the squares of the deviation 
down to 488. 

It may be readily seen that each 
time we remove the effect of a factor 
we are decreasing the deviation from 
the plane of average. All that remains 
in order to weigh the relative im- 
portance of any one factor is to meas- 
ure the comparative extent of the de- 
crease as the correction is applied. And 
theoretically, if we remove all factors 
causing deviation, we should find in 
the end no deviation, with all results 
lying directly on the plane. 

In one final note, the writer wishes 
to point out that in all reference to 
this undertaking, it has been termed 
a “sample survey.” The terminology 
is deliberate and obvious. No survey 
findings involving a mere 54 ads and 
their results are to be regarded as con- 
clusive. This analysis is therefore ad- 
vanced as an indicative sample of a 
technique. 

It can be summed up by stating that 
some inquiry volume results have been 
refined to the point where they have 
become accurately sensitive to adver- 
tising techniques, and by adding that 
a little probing along similar lines by 
anyone interested in an improved in- 
dustrial advertising effort will be 
found interesting and profitable. 

As, for example, not only calculat- 
ing accurately which is the better 
of two ads before they are run, but, 
in addition, how much better. 





Government Publishes 
New Science Monthly 


Beginning with the January issue, Fed 


eral Science Progress, a new monthly 
cience magazine for businessmen, made 
ts debut. It is published under the su 
nervision of the U. S. Office of Techncal 
Services, Department of Commerce 

The publication, covering government 
sponsored scientific.and technical research, 
carries no advertising 


Industrial Press Opens Office 
Industrial Press, New York, publisher 


1f Machinery, has opened an advertising 
sales ofice at 568 Maccabee Building, De 
troit, under the supervision of Boyce 
Tope 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


HOI 
ADVERTISERS PLACED 
12,292 


PAGES OF ADVERTISING 


in these Haire Publications 
during the year 1946 


) 


v" HOOM] 


ul LEAVISTTAYAS 


MF 


SPECIALIZED BUSINESS PAPERS 


New York 1 


1170 Broadway «+ 
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For 40 Years ROADS AND 
STREETS has served this field 
through personal field contacts that 
create sure-fire editorial leadership 
in this vigorous never-static field. 
24,000 CCA. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET “What 
Users and Buyers want to know 
about Care and Maintenance of 
Equipment.” 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


22 W. MAPLE ST * CHICAGO 10, ILL 
CLEVELAND + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 


®Oa0S & STREET AMIN Y cal 





WATER & SEWAGE WORKS INGENIERIA SANITARIA 






“NOS 
cAM’ 


CALLE®. 


(ROADS AND STR 


with heavy 
Reach key buyers in Latin-America for 
all materials and equipment used in 
construction and maintenance of roads, 


streets, airports and all types of big- 
job construction—11,700 CCA. 


WRITE FOR READERSHIP SURVEY 
and complete information on how you 


can sell your product in this great ex 
port market. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


22 W. MAPLE ST. * CHICAGO 10, ILL 
LAN ANGELE AN FRAN 


‘ eoat a sreeers AMIN Y Cal POWER 





Wart® & SEWAGt woORns 


INGENIERIA SANITARIA 
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AD JUXTAPOSITION 


To the Eprror: Perhaps the en- 
closed photostat of pages 8 and 9 taken 
from the January, 1947, issue of Re- 
frigeration Engineering may be inter- 
esting to you. Of course you, like all 
publications, learn of odd coincidences 
that result from juxtaposition of ads, 
so this may not strike you as it does 





AEROFIN Correorarion 


ee ee 


us, since Wolverine is our account. 

The makeup man in this case made 
two competitive advertisements as- 
sume the appearance of a double page 
spread of one advertiser. The illus- 
tration portraying similar products 
aligned with each other on the same 
angle cause this illusion. 


C. J. SHOWER 
Charles M. Gray & Associates, 
Detroit, Mich. 


LIKES MARKET RESEARCH ARTICLES 


To the Eprror: I would like to com- 
pliment your organization on the 
many splendid articles on industrial 
market research which have appeared 
in your monthly publication. Indus- 
trial market research is a continuing 
and important activity in this organ- 
ization, and we are naturally inter- 


Readers are invited to use this department in which to express their views 0” 
subjects which have been treated in these pages or any which may b« 
interest to industrial marketing men. Correspondence for publication mus! 5¢ 





Edilor 


ested in any and all discussions of the 
subject. Your articles have been both 
helpful and inspiring. 

H. T. McGri 

Market Analyst, 

Research and Development, 

American Type Founders Sales 

Corporation, 

Elizabeth, N. J. 
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LIKES NOVEMBER ISSUE 


To the Eprror: Thanks very much 
for sending me the November issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. You are ob- 
viously making an important contri- 
bution to the public relations think- 
ing of the advertising and marketing 
man who reads your publication. You 
are to be congratulated. 

GLENN GRISWOLD, 


Editor, 
Public Relations News, 
New York 


DMAA AWARD WINNERS 


To the Eprror: I was glad to se 
TelAutograph included in your article 
on DMAA Awards (“Business Cam 
paigns Win DMAA Awards,” page 45, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, December, 
1946). 

This is the first time to my kno 


of 


signed as a matter of good faith, but identity will be withheld if reques'e¢ 
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TEXTILES 
Panamorucanos 
EVERY LATIN-AMERICAN 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURER 


. 
EVERY MONTH 
7 
Write for rate card 
€ 
PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
393 7th Ave. New York | 











WHAT’S GOING ON? 


@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 
publicity, for making research and 
market studies, for maintaining com- 
petitive advertising files and for de- 
veloping sales prospects on certain 
types of products and services. 

New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 

Clippings” tells the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM GENERAL 
PAPERS PAPERS MAGAZINES 


314 So. Federal St., Chicago 4 











“SNIPS” 
A Journal of Constructive Help 


to the Sheet Metal, Ventilation, 
Air Conditioning, Warm  Aitir 
Heating and Roofing Trades. 
Used year after year by over 200 
Industrial Advertisers who know 
their market well. 


SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, Ill. 














Point of Sale lA PE 


PRINTED + CELLOPHANE + ADHESIVE 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. 





edge that our “Tell It in Writing” 
folder has been illustrated in a pub- 
lication. 
Avice Honore Drew 
Advertising Manager, 
TelAutograph Corporation, 
New York. 





To the Eprror: Yes, we'd say that 
you covered the DMAA awards in 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING in good style. 
Thanks for the nice display of “Stet” 
and the mention of the company in 
the story itself. 

F. C., GERHART 
Advertising Manager, 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company, 
Hamilton, O. 





To the Eprror: I think the DMAA 
story is very well done, and we are 
appreciative of the comments made 
regarding our sales promotional piece. 

L. Rone WALTER 
Director of Public Relations, 
Flintkote Company, 
New York. 





To the Eprror: It appears to me 
that the DMAA story was very well 
handled, and we appreciate the men- 
tion of our publication. 

R. D. Corps 
Sales Department, 
Northern Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
UNIVERSITY USES IM 

To the Eprror: Your publication 
has been of inestimable value in our 
academic treatment of marketing re- 
search and analysis here at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

Harry Ray WINsHIP, JR., 

University of Southern California, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


COPIES OF CHECKLIST AVAILABLE 
To the Eprror: The “Check List to 
Help You Introduce Your New In- 
dustrial Products,” which appears on 
page 50 of the January, 1947, issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, strikes us as 
very sound and a useful thing to have 
around. How may we obtain reprints 
of this? 
JEROME TANNENBAUM 
General Manager, 
The Tannad Company, 
Chicago. 
(Editor’s Note: Copies of the De- 
partment of Commerce’s industrial 
or consumer check list, or both, in 
booklet form can be obtained by 
sending 10 cents for Economic 
Series No. 41, “Check List for the 
Introduction of Consumer Products,” 
and 5 cents for Economic Series No. 
53, “Check List to Help You Intro- 
duce Your New Industrial Products,” 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C.) 
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Many a sales manager has had the 
experience of seeing some sales prob- 
lem resolve itself in simple fashion 
once he really found out how his Cus- 
tomers and Prospects felt about it. 


But how to get at Customers and 
Prospects during your sales planning; 
how to get behind what they tell you 
to what they think! That’sthe problem. 

One way to solve it is to put this 
technically trained, sales-minded re- 
search organization to work... 


first, to explore and report to you 
the thinking of your Cus- 
tomers and Prospects, market 
by market, product by prod- 
uct, by direct field interviews; 
second, to interpret with you what is 
learned from your Customers 
and Prospects, in terms of 
what you can do to improve 
your over-all sales procedures. 
third, to help you work out the ap- 
plication of the results of these 
Customer and Prospect studies. 


Our business is to represent Customers 


and Prospects at the conference tables 
of our clients. 

Our method of working with clients 
is described in detail in the booklet, 
“Customer Studies as an Aid to 
Management.” 
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*Distributior Age 4 Prefabricated Homes 13 
iain & ten 100-101 *Proceedings of The I. R. E 99 
*Dor and Engine i . a7 *Product Engineering 12-13 
. oo, ys : . *Production Engineering and Man 
Domesti« Engineering Catalog Di Pappas pec P 
rectory 6-7 . cees am 
Doring & Schmitt 138 *Public Works Magazine 121 
ihe *Purchasing Gen 8 
*Putman Publishing Co 63 
———e Bosak oa we *Railway Age 4 ( 
ya — Pee oe Rie = Ma mse *Railway Engineering & Maintenance -51 
aa A . —- * — -_ 1 1 *Railway Mechanical Engineer l 
wieetpic +] Bn cent nhurtn *Railway Signaling 
; ee - Refrigerating Engineering 





rica World 4 
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e¢ « News Record g2 Reply-O Products 69 
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Continuing Survey of 
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PREFERENCES in Factory Management & Maintenance 64-6 $. A. E. Journal 129 He 
Fi on 9 Th on + *Siebel Publications . ‘ 
NDUSTRIAL LITERATURE” [icin Se ee icine ‘ 
*Smith, W nxn. C.. Pub. Co J 
*Snips Magazine 11 co 
*Southern Power and Industry 89 RE 
Stensgaard & Assoc., Inc Ww L 
Gag I lis ge « rm Stern, Edward, & Co ; abe AR 
Gq | Put tions I 124 *Sweet's Catalog Service A CE 
Gebhardt & I ksor I 121 Swing-O-Ring : Li 
G Publis ge 140 Mu 
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( Russell ‘I Ir 57 
ty Publishing C 4.25 *Telephone Engineer 38 
*Textile Panamericanos 74 rr 
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Textile World ~ 
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Hawley, Ray Topflight Tape ( ‘ of 
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EDWARD STERN & CO., INC. 
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*For Detailed Reference Data, See THE MARKET DATA BOOK. 
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NECESSARY. 


‘Personally we like your BAKER'S 
DIGEST very much and while we 
like to keep our magazine files as 
low as possible, we have found it 
necessary to retain copies of The 
BAKER'S DIGEST for our files on ac- 
count of the articles which have 
special value to those bakers who 
want to know what the inside stor- 
ies of break-making are—what de- 
velopments are being made, and the 
trend of advance information which 
surely becomes the trend of the in- 
dustry at a later date.” 


—General Baking Company 


The BAKER’S DIGEST is de- 
voted exclusively to production 
ideas and problems. It circu- 


lates to the large and medium 


den 
Tet MAGKET 


size bakeries only . . . those 


of the In- 


DATA BOOK 
Beanoes 

| Pubi.cerens 
beeen 


responsible for 80% 


NEW Data 
on Media 








dustry’s total production. 











CHICAGO 14—965 Montana St. 
NEW YORK 17.~—333 E. 41st St. 





No. 3 


NEW 
CIRCULATION 


The new CONCRETE is the only publi- 
cation that gives you effective, wasteless 
coverage of your real customer prospects. 
Here they are: 


CoO tA Sons irge general pavir ewer 
ont tor 1.653 
Co ‘ETE PRODUCTS MANUFACTURERS... 3,339 
RI MIXED CONCRETE PRODUCERS 1,018 
AR TECTS AND ENGINEERS 134 
CE) MANUFACTURERS 199 
I UES AND SCHOOLS 211 

M LANEOUS including highway 

blie works, railroad publi utilities 

navy posts interested i merete 
UN SIFIED 98 
Wi er you sell concrete mixers, form- 
work specialties, tools, trucks and hundreds 


r items you are interested only in 
rea who can use and do buy your type 
ol lucts. The new CONCRETE has 


aders—10,279 of them. 


J Write for the complete story. 





CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 
1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6 
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The following changes in business 
paper specifications have been an- 
nounced since the Market Data Book 
number of Industrial Marketing went 
to press: 


Laundry Age 


New rates for the annual directory 
issue of Laundry Age are: 


Times 1 Page 16 Page 14 Page 
I $305 $185 $120 
6 285 160 100 
12 265 150 90 


The rates are effective Nov. 1, 1946. 
Closing date is Oct. 1, 1947. 
Petroleum Engineer 


New rates, effective Dec. 1, 1946, 


are: 
Times 1 Page 16 Page 14 Page 
1 $250 $125 $62.50 
7 210 115 62.50 
13 190 105 57.50 


Colors: Red, 
color, $75 extra. 
Rate Reduction 

Plumbing & Heating Journal and 
Plumbing & Heating Wholesaler an- 
nounce an immediate reduction of 5% 
in all prices advertisers are now pay- 
ing for space used in combination in 
these two publications. 

Municipal World 

New rates, effective Jan. 1, 1947, 

are: 


$40 extra; any other 


Times 1 Page 14 Page ‘4 Page 
1 to 3 mos. $75 $45 $25 
4 to 9 mos. 60 36 20 
10 to 12 mos. 50 30 17 


Coal Dealer 
New rates, effective April 1, 1947, 
are: 


Times 1 Page 16 Page 14 Page 
1 $90 $50 $27.50 
6 80 45 25.00 
12 70 40 22.50 


Colors: Red in standard color form, 
$20 extra; any other color, $30. 
American Funeral Director 

New rates, effective Feb. 1, 1947, 
are: 


Times 1 Page 16 Page 14 Page 
1 $185 $98 $60 
6 160 86 54 
12 150 81 50 


Colors: Color (except process), $60 
per page extra. 
Correction 

Circulation of New Equipment 
News, Canada, was reported incor- 
rectly in the 1947 Market Data Book 
Number of INpusTRIAL MARKETING. 
CCAB circulation statement for 12 
months ending Sept. 30, 1946, shows 
a net of 11,176; gross, 11,397. 


1947 







































IN THE HEART OF 


84 11 


| OF ALL METALWORKING 
BUSINESS 





SEE HOW ECONOMICALLY YOU CAN 


B INCREASE SALES 


COMPLETE-CAPABLE AGENCY SERVICE 





A Big Market For 


Lacquers 
Solvents 
Stains 
Enamels 
Varnishes 
Synthetics 
Spray Guns 
Drying Ovens 
Conveyors 
Compressors 


WY@RO@wwE 


Spray Booths 


Our special Department on 
Wood Finishing is_ close! 
followed by the trade. Ar 
tdeal and productive setting 
for your advertising on the 
above finishing room require 
ments. 


‘Bieenvenlas 
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Detaled 





















ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “plus” services: 


Nationwide Service 

The Fensholt 
Company offers re 
gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. ““On-the 
spot”’service is avail 
able for all merchan 

dising needs at minimum cost. 


Export Advertising 


With export 
counsel in New pn 
York, latest in- 
formation is as 


sured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 


Industrial Publicity 


Publicity pro- 
grams, from 
“new product” 
releases to exten- 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs, 


Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and packages 
designed for 
maximum vis! 
bility and turn 
over. Also coun- 
ter cards, floor 
displays, etc. 
Submit your advertising problems 
to us for efficient planning. 


7 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 


Spine, 





% ADVERTISING 

$ 60 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. 

*wet®” ~=CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
* 


Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
and 
Continental! Agency Network 


REGIOWAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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1051. Statistics of the Electrical 
Industry. 


Reprinted from the 43rd annual statis- 
tical number of Electrical World, this is a 
statistical picture of the electrical industry 
in 1946. There are totals and breakdowns 
by regions and years on output, capacity, 
energy sales, revenue and other phases of 
the industry. Charts and graphs illustrate 
the data 


1052. High-Spots of the 1947 
Railway Market. 


A review of current railway develop 
ments together with prospects for railway 
buying in 1947. Published by Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation, New 
York, the 16-page booklet contains data 
on the outlook for railway trafhc, earn- 
ings and purchases. There is a brief anal 
ysis of trends in each of the major divi 
sions of the railway industry 


1053. Report on 1011 Builders in 
742 Communities. 

This is a report on a survey by Amer 
ican Builder covering 1,011 builders in 
742 cities and towns in 47 states. The 
builders report on their 1946 activity in 
residential and commercial building. They 
also outline plans for 1947—-express opin- 
ions on price and rent controls and pre- 
fabrication—and indicate what they will 
require in contractors’ equipment pur- 
chases in the next two years 


1054. Where the $$$ Are Spent 
in Wood Working Today... . 

This report by Wood Working Digest 
lists the number of plants in the wood 
working industry using or planning to use 
various types of equipment and materials 
The major types of equipment covered by 
the survey include safety equipment, air 
compressors, lumber, wood working ma- 
chinery, insurance, current, trucks, con- 
veyors, glues, power and electrical equip- 
ment. These are broken down by types 
and in some cases by regions 


1055. Sleeper Market Yesterday . . 
Important, Alive Market 
Today. 

Case histories of lumber and material 
dealers who are successfully selling home 
appliances, plumbing, heating and ven- 
tilating equipment in one retail outlet 
Published by Building Supply News, the 
booklet describes how people buying new 
homes or modernizing old ones are finding 
the lumber and material dealer a logical 
outlet for home appliances, plumbing and 
heating equipment and other equipment 
“packages.” 

1056. Direct Mail Advertising .. . 
Basic Information Sources. 


A publication of the marketing division 
of the U. S. Office of Domestic Commerce. 
It contains listings of governmental and 


RESEARCH 


non-governmental sources of information 
on direct mail advertising. Governmental 
sources include books and circulars of the 
Department of Commerce and Post Office 
Department Non-governmental sources 
include textbooks, correspondence courses, 
booklets, bulletins, directories, business 
papers and trade associations. 


1057. Case Histories of Advertising. 

Forbes Magazine of Business has pub- 
lished this brochure reviewing case _his- 
tories of advertising campaigns that ap- 
peared in Forbes. The brochure also con 
tains a discussion of the editorial policy of 
the magazine. It includes an analysis of 
requests the magazines receives for serv 
ices and information. There is a list of 
national advertisers with their agencies, 
using Forbes. 


1058. Farm-O-Gram—A Study of 
Farm Business. 

A survey by Successful Farming show: 
ing the growth of the agricultural industry 
in this country between 1936 and 1945 
Graphs illustrate the climb of cash income 
in the industry from $8.5 billion in 1936 
to more than $21.5 billion in 1945. The 
study describes the rapid growth of farm 
electrification and increasing capital ex 
penditures for agriculture 


1059. Life Insurance Fact Book. 


Published by the Institute of Life In- 
surance, the 66 pages of this booklet are 
packed with fundamental background ma- 
terial on life insurance It is the 1946 
and first edition of the Fact Book. The 
institute plans to publish the book an- 
nually. The booklet includes yearly sta- 
tistics on the amount of life insurance 
owned, reserves behind that insurance, 
death benefits paid and benefits paid to 
living policy holders. There are break: 
downs within the groups 


1060. Facts About the Ice Industry. 

The National Association of Ice Indus 
tries has published this booklet depicting 
the history and growth of the ice industry 
It illustrates the distribution of the nearly 
50 million tons of ice produced by the 
industry last year. There are data on how 
ice sales react to temperature, ice industry 
investment and employment, what hap 
pens to the iceman’s income dollar and the 
ice industry as a purchaser. 


1061. 1947 Appraisal of 
Metalworking. 

A 15-page appraisal and statistical 
mary of the metalworking industry. Pub 
lished by American Machinist, the booklet 
presents facts and figures on machine 
tools and other production equipment to 
gether with data on output of meials, 
components and finished products. T)ere 
is information on metalworking or¢crs, 
wages and" prices. 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through Industrial Marketing or direct from the publishers. 
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